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WINDS OF SOVIET DOCTRINE 


In a previous article, “The Political Control of 
History Texts in the Soviet Union,”’! the writer 
showed that the Soviet teachers of history and the 
authors of history texts are required to teach that 
the Stalinist order is the inevitable outcome of history 
and that it fulfills the hopes of all mankind for a just 
and decent life. This means that history has to be 
written to justify a set of doctrines which, for the 
time being, are officially and didactically set forth 
in the History of the Communist Party (Bolsheviks) .? 

Such an imposition of arbitrary and external truths 
violates the integrity of both the historical record and 
the teacher of history. But it is with the perils of the 
latter that we shall here be primarily concerned. The 
truths which he must teach are subject to sudden 
change. His books, and the zeal and imagination 
with which he wrote them, may serve as proofs of 


1ScHooL AND Society, May 29, 1948. 

2‘*Short Course,’’ chapter IV, section II. Int. Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1939. Hereafter referred to as His- 
tory of the C.P.8.U. 
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his political loyalty in one year and as indictments 
of his counter-revolutionary tendencies in the next. 
The cases of Pokrovsky, Tarlé, and numerous other 
historians illustrate this extraordinary intellectual in- 
security of Soviet scholars, though more widely known 
perhaps are the changing fortunes of contemporary 
The fact is that the Party will 
hold the intellectual responsible for its own past errors 


Russian composers. 


which it cannot itself admit. 

The doctrines which must currently inspire writers 
of history texts are: 
tional past, the importance of the creative individual 
and his leadership, and the recognition of state power. 
Each of these has involved considerable re-examina- 
tion of older theses and important changes in the 
valuation and emphasis of historical factors. In 
addition, there are more detailed revisions which 
are set forth in the report of a government text- 
book commission. The members of this commission 
“called the attention of workers in historical science 


the restoration of Russia’s na- 
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to the occurrence of a number of general faults... 
which must be eliminated in future work... .”” 

These included: the previous underestimation of the 
civilizing influence of Christianity, especially of mon- 
asticism, upon the Slavie peoples; the exaggerated im- 
portance attributed to the periodic peasant insurrec- 
tions, Which “without the leadership of the working 
class were capable of only unconscious and unorgan- 
ized movements”; the lack of emphasis on the na- 
tional significance of such battles as that of Alexander 
Nevsky in 1242 halting the eastward movement of the 
Germans; the insufficient evidence for the Stalinist 
thesis that imperial Russia generally encouraged such 
backwardness as was responsible for her defeat in the 
wars before World War I; and the obscuring of an- 
other Stalinist thesis that the revolutionary achieve- 
ment of the working class consists not merely in sub- 
duing the capitalists but in creating that powerful 
union of working elass and poor peasantry on which 
the success of the 1917 revolution depended. Perhaps 
the significance of these doctrines and theses may not 
be fully realized without some familiarity with the 
internal history of the Soviet Union, its sharp contro- 
versies, and its suppressed strife. Nevertheless, their 
importance is sufficiently clear even in the limited con- 
text in which the report placed them: they are to be 
understood as precise injunctions issued to Soviet 
teachers and writers of history. 

Selections from current Soviet history texts will 
illustrate how their authors complied with these doc- 
trinal requirements. These texts either have been 
adopted by action of the All-Union State Commission, 
or endorsed by the Ministries of Education of the 
individual republies and printed in the respective lan- 
guages.‘ Compliance is achieved in a_ wholly 
mechanical manner; the new truths do not emerge as 
a result of a renewed, more intense study of history. 
On the contrary, they are taken over ready-made from 
official reports, from “remarks” made by Zhdanov or 
Stalin himself, and from the ubiquitous “History of 
the C.P.S.U.” 
are university professors or members of the Soviet 


Apparently the authors, all of whom 


Academy of Sciences, are unaware of the responsi- 
bility of individual inquiry and rely overwhelmingly 
upon authoritative political statements. 


3‘*Direktivy VKP (b) i Postanovlenia sovietskovo 
Praviteljstva o Narodnom Obrazovanii, 1917-1947.’’ 
Moscow, 1947, p. 196. This is a valuable collection of 
documents on educational legislation and policy. 

4The texts examined in the original include: A. V. 
Shestakov, ‘‘Istoria SSSR,’’ Moscow, 1945; A. V. Mis- 
chulin, ‘‘Istoria Drevnevo Mira,’’ Moscow, 1945; A. V. 
Efimov, ‘‘ Novaia Istoria,’’ Moscow, 1944; A. M. Pankra- 
tova, ‘‘Istoria SSSR,’’ 3 vols., Moscow, 1940. Other 
texts, especially some used in higher educational institu- 
tions, were unfortunately unavailable at the time of this 
writing. 
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To emphasize the innovations of the current texts. 
the writer will contrast several extracts with passages 
from a work, once the authoritative text, by M. N. 
Pokrovsky, whose philosophy of history earried officia| 
approval until it was repudiated in 1934. 

(1) Pokrovsky, in his “Brief History of Russia,” 
described the conversion of the Russian Slavs under 
Vladimir in 988 as a “purely superficial” and cere- 
monial change which left pagan and animistic be- 
liefs concerning human behavior and the control of 
natural forces undisturbed. Greek medicine men from 
Byzantium replaced the Slav medicine men, and the 
Russian saints spent their lives in futile fights with 
evil spirits. In addition, Pokrovsky dwelt upon the 
great power and wealth of the Russian church and 
showed that the monasteries acted as bankers for the 
big feudal landowners and as ruthless exploiters of 
the peasants. In the newer texts religion is still an 
ally of cultural and economic reaction. Yet specific 
superstitions, as rain-making by priests and the roll- 
ing in fields of young crops to induce fertility, such 
as Fraser described in “The Golden Bough,” are 
treated, if at all, with greater restraint than before. 
Instead, certain redeeming accomplishments of Chris- 
tianity are stressed. Thus, Mischulin, after giving 
the usual economic explanation of the rise of Chris- 
tianity and criticizing the Church for not arousing 
the masses to active class struggle, coneludes that 
Christianity bestowed upon the barbarians “the Latin 
language, Roman eulture, technics, literature, and 
philosophy.”® Shestakov states that “for its time 
and in comparison with paganism, Christianity was a 
step forward in the development of Russia. Byzan- 
tine masters taught the Slavs to build and embellish 
houses and churches. Learned Greek monks created 
the Slav alphabet.”? The more extensive treatment 
by Pankratova also concludes with the statement 
that “in comparison with paganism Christianity was 
a big step forward.’’® 

This uniformity of judgment and expression is sur- 
It is explained by the report of the govern- 
In commenting 


prising. 
ment commission already referred to. 
on certain texts which it rejected, it states: “The au- 
thors have idealized pre-Christian paganism. They 
therefore fail to understand the simple fact that the 
introduction of Christianity meant progress in com- 
parison with pagan barbarism, that with it the Slavs 
received a written language and several elements of 
higher Byzantine culture. . . . The authors have ig- 
nored the progressive role of monasteries as nurseries 


5 Pokrovsky, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 49, 55, 91. 
6 Mischulin, op. cit., p. 208. 

7 Shestakov, op. cit., p. 20. 

8 Pankratova, op. cit., vol. I, p. 41. 
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of literaey and bases of colonization during the first 
centuries after the Russians were baptized.’’ 

(2) Now, as before, dialectical materialism provides 
the basie conception for the study of history in the 
Soviet Union. Expressed in its simplest form, this 
philosophy conceives of history as a process of de- 
velopment arising from contradictions within given 
stages of society. These contradictions do not origi- 
nate in men’s minds but in the material conditions 
of life, notably between the forces of production 
and peoples’ relationships to them. Though this 
philosophy still prevails, it has been subjected to two 
important modifications. Applied to the teaching of 
history, these are: first, the publie actions of indi- 
vidual leaders or heroes are given far greater promi- 
nence than the consistent economic determinism of 
some of the older texts allowed; second, the impor- 
tance of popular insurrections, such as occurred 
periodically and with violence among the Russian 
peasantry, is said to have been exaggerated and is 
now minimized. 

The official sanction for the first of these modifica- 
tions is found in the “History of the C.P.S.U.”: 
“., . Outstanding people may really become outstand- 
ing individuals if their ideas and wishes correctly ex- 
press the needs of the economic development of so- 
ciety, the needs of the foremost classes.”*° The term 
“hero” is also used for such an outstanding indi- 
vidual. Approval of the second modification is given 
in the report of the government commission which 
decided the competition for the best history texts. It 
decrees: “The power of organization and the class 
consciousness of the peasant insurrections before the 
beginning of the twentieth century are exaggerated. 
It is evident that the authors account insufficiently for 
the fact that the peasants without the leadership of 
the working class were capable of no more than spon- 
taneous and unorganized movements. Evidently the 
authors did not sufficiently comprehend the idea re- 
peated ten times over by Lenin that only the working 
class and the Bolshevik Party gave the peasant move- 
ment a revolutionary character. .. .’”’44 

Now the Marxist approach to social phenomena is 
distinguished by viewing them historically and dia- 
lectically; that is, it points to unceasing processes of 
development and to contradictions within the nature 
of all things. In modern Soviet history texts, how- 
ever, the Marxist dialectic has been uniformly canned. 
It has congealed into a lifeless historical catechism. 
This catechism aims to supply students with a set 
of correct answers to the questions why insurrections 
previous to 1917 failed whereas the October Revolu- 

9 ‘*Direktivy i Postanovlenia .. .,’’ op cit. p. 201. 


10 P, 14. 
11 Op, cit., p. 201. 
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tion succeeded gloriously. The complete formula is 
again presented in the “History of the C.P.S.U., 
and it is repeated by the authors of all the current 
texts. The formula says that the suecess of any 
revolution equals the sum of those facters which are 
said to have been active in the revolution of 1917. 
Conversely, the failure of previous revolutions, or 
mere insurrections, is obtained by subtracting one or 
more of those same factors. The factors contained 
in the success formula, and present in 1917, are five: 
the enemy of the revolution, the Russian bourgeoisie, 
was poorly organized and politically inexperienced; 
foreign nations were too divided by the imperialist 
war to interfere effectively in Russian affairs; leader- 
ship was in the hands of the revolutionary working 
class; this class had formed a union with the poor 
peasants; it was led by the tried and tested Bolshevik 
Party.1* The three last-named factors are the ones 
of crucial importance. 

Without attempting a critique of this audacious 
thesis, we may point out that a formula derived from 
but one event is applied to all history. No attempt 
is made to understand the complexity of individual 
events or to discover what men in certain periods were 
actually like, what they desired, and what they thought 
of themselves. A theory which seeks to reduce his- 
tory to a number of uniform elements is not neces- 
sarily wrong, provided the elements are known to be 
fairly universal. No such guarantee is offered in the 
present case. The banal upshot of Soviet history, 
taught primarily as the history of insurrections and 
revolutions, is that all periods and nations of the past 
are different from the Soviet Union under Stalin, 
and that the differences are measurable by the sim- 
plest arithmetic. 

The textbook writers have accepted the formula for 
the success and failure of revolutions as iron-clad. 
Pankratova, for instance, proves this by quoting the 
entire relevant passage, two pages in length, from the 
“History of the C.P.S.U.,’!° and Shestakov offers it 
in abbreviated form in his “Short Course.”’'* The 
latter text also illustrates the manner in which the 
1917 formula prejudges the entire account of previous 
revolutionary movements. Thus, the rebellions of the 
exploited townsfolk of Kiev and Novgorod in the 11th 
and 12th centuries are said to have been easily sup- 
pressed because they “were spontaneous and uncon- 
scious,” and the oppressed people “lacked the organi- 
zation” to break the power of merchants and boyars. 
The far stronger revolts of the peasants during the 
17th and 18th centuries failed because “the peasants 
did not then possess such an ally and leader as the 

12 ‘History of the C.P.S.U.,’’ pp. 212-214. 


13 Op. cit., vol. III, pp. 178-180. 
14 Pp. 198-199. 
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They further “lacked understanding 
of the very task of insurrection ... and did not know 
what new order they should construct.” The French 
Revolution of 1789 is described as having resulted in 
victory for the bourgeoisie “because the working class 
in France was weak and unorganized, and the peas- 
ants, liberated from the power of the landholders by 


working class.” 


the help of the bourgeoisie, supported the latter.” 
The same revolution is further characterized by the 
words of Stalin, Zhdanov, and Kirov, literally copied 
by Shestakov without acknowledgment of the source, 
to the effect that it “liberated the French people from 
the power of the king and landholders only to estab- 
lish the power of the bourgeoisie.”'® The Paris Com- 
mune of 1871 failed because its support rested on too 
many petty bourgeois, and “wavering revolutionaries 
had confidence in the kind intentions of the bour- 
geoisie. The workers did not yet possess their Marx- 
ist revolutionary workers’ party capable of leading 
them without shilly-shallying against the bourgeoisie.” 

Each of these statements is so obviously loaded with 
tacit condemnation of the various rival movements 
and “treasons” against which the Bolshevik Party 
itself had to struggle, that any resemblance to his- 
torical fact is purely incidental. When, finally, 
Shestakov reaches 19th- and 20th-century Russia, he 
becomes so extraordinarily sensitive to the party line 
that he no longer maintains even the pretense of writ- 
ing history. Thus, he condemns the various Russian 
revolutionary and reform movements of non-Marxist 
programs as well as the Marxist “deviations” and 
“treasonable” factions, always in the borrowed phrases 
of the “History of the C.P.S.U.,” solely because they 
obstructed the progress of the Bolshevik Party and 
the establishment of the Stalinist order. 

(3) Contemporary texts are still made to echo with 
the eries of the exploited and suffering masses yearn- 
However, the common people are no 


” 


ing to be free. 
longer presented as striving solely for universal hu- 
man values, but equally for the security and the honor 
of their country. This new interpretation, emotion- 
ally intensified during the last war, has been in evi- 
dence since the late thirties. Nationalist sentiment 
finds expression in texts on Russian history on the 
numerous oceasions when the fatherland was threat- 
ened or invaded by foreign enemies. One of the most 
striking effects of this resurgence of nationalism is 
contained in the works of Eugene Tarlé, who is an 
authority on the Napoleonic invasion of Russia. In a 
book on this subject, published in 1937, Tarlé denied 
absolutely the existence of either guerilla warfare or 
of nationalist sentiment on the part of the Russian 
peasants. “There was not a single national mass re- 

15 Cf, my article in ScHooL AND Socrety, May 29, 1948, 
p. 395. 
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volt against the French. ... Indeed there were oceur- 
rences of quite a contrary nature as when the peasants 
of Smolensk complained to the French authorities that 
their master .. . had been guilty of betraying the 
French. ... The peasants as a group took no part in 
these activities... .”*® One year later, after having 
been severely reprimanded for this statement, Tarlé 
wrote: “The guerilla movement that began immedi- 
ately after the battle of Borodino . . . could have at- 
tained success only by means of the most active volun- 
tary aid sedulously rendered by the Russian peasantry. 
This insatiable hatred toward the usurpers, marauders, 
and oppressors ... was expressed by the way in which 
the Russian peasants joined the army in 1812 and how 
they fought... .’!* In the latest editions of school 
texts, the “acticns” of the peasants of a hundred and 
thirty years ago are even described as “partisan war.” 
This is a far ery from Pokrovsky’s scornful and in- 
different dismissal of all nationalist feelings. Of the 
1812 campaign, for instance, he wrote: “Napoleon’s 
army was destroyed by frost in the snows of Russia.’’'® 

The new nationalism which pervades Soviet edu- 
cation could be further documented by numerous text- 
book and official quotations. Since, however, it has 
been well described by George S. Counts,’® we may 
turn to another closely related topic, the role of heroes 
in the consolidation of state power. 

(4) In popular fiction, in films, and in textbooks, 
alike, the recent trend has been to make restitution for 
offenses and incriminations not long ago inflicted upon 
public figures in Russia’s past by those Marxist his- 
torians who discredited both nationalism and individ- 
ualism as middle-class prejudices. Pokrovsky, for 
example, would admit no other historical factors than 
economie needs, the methods of production, and the 
class struggle. In speaking of the terrorism under 
the reign of Ivan IV—now regarded as a crucial 
figure in Russian history—he denied that the epithet 
“Terrible” acknowledged any controlling influence of 
this tsar. It did not mean that “Ivan was exception- 
ally cruel, or that his part in the revolution was par- 
ticularly prominent. The struggle was not between 
individuals but between classes.” Pokrovsky is caustic 
in his meager references to the other tsars: “Peter, 
whom fawning historians have called the Great, locked 
his wife up in a convent so as to be able to marry 
Catherine, the former servant of a Lutheran pastor 
in Estonia. He personally supervised the torturing 
of his son Alexis and after that ordered him to be 
secretly killed in a cell of the fortress of Petersburg. 


16,17 Cf, A. G, Mazour, ‘‘Modern Russian Historiog- 
raphy,’’ 1939. Pp. 96-97. 

18 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 109. 

19 Cf. especially ‘‘I Want to Be Like Stalin,’’ New 
York, 1947, and Educational Forum, May, 1946. 
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... He died (1725) from the consequences of syphilis, 
after having transmitted it to his wife, who only sur- 
vived him by two years. It is not clear, however, 
whether her death was caused by syphilis or drink; 
now that she had got to the throne, the former house- 
maid spent all her days and most of her nights with 
the bottle.”’2° 

In the newer texts, these figures are treated with 
much more respect. Certain individuals, of course, 
among them the tsars Paul I and Nicholas I, Pobedo- 
nostzev, and the White Army chieftains, Koltschak 
and Dennikin, continue to represent reactionary forces. 
Others, however, are rehabilitated as heroic defenders 
of their country—Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoy, 
Minin, the generals, Suvorov and Kutuzov—while 
others are elevated to the rank of outstanding states- 
men, especially Ivan IV and Peter I, because they 
helped to centralize state power and achieve national 
unification and progress. The texts do not skimp 
their descriptions of the battles fought against the 
many foreign aggressors, the Mongols, the Germans 
and Poles, the Swedes, and the French. The national 
heroes are rewarded for their valor with photographs; 
and the dates of the battles are sometimes in bold type, 
for the children are to memorize them. 

For an epitome of the revised teaching about out- 
standing individuals, let us turn to the summary judg- 
ment of the reign of Ivan IV given by Pankratova in 
his eighth-grade text. As in Eisenstein’s film, “Ivan 
the Terrible,” there are the same pronounced allusions 
and heavy overtones by which the biography of this 
sixteenth-century tsar is made into a vehicle for 
Stalinist ideas and arguments. 

“Ivan,” writes Pankratova, “was well educated for 
his time, he liked and was able to write, and possessed 
a keen and subtle mind. In domestie as well as in 
foreign polities he adroitly determined his aims and 
tasks, which he pursued with persistence and tenacity. 
It does honor to his clear-sightedness that he recog- 
nized the necessity of Russia’s possessing the shores 
of the Baltic, though his idea could be realized only 
later by Peter I. In his clash with the boyars, he 
took his stand as defender of the interests of a cen- 
tralized feudal state with himself as its head. ‘Who 
can carry on war against foreign enemies if the king- 
dom is torn by internecine warfare?’ he wrote to Kurb- 
sky. Ivan lives in history with the epithet ‘Terrible.’ 
His contemporaries were especially struck by his 
eruelty, which manifested itself in his childhood and 
increased under conditions of obdurate struggle with 
the boyars. This developed in him a morbid sus- 
piciousness. Unbalanced and irascible, Ivan did not 


20 Both quotations in this paragraph, op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 68, 119. 
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always call himself to account for his actions. He 
killed his eldest son in a fit of rage. . . . In spite of 
the dark sides of his personality, Ivan’s reign is a 
most important period in the history of Russia. 
Under him, the Russian state liquidated the remaining 
rival feudatories and was unified in the form of a 
single powerful state capable of defending itself 
against foreign enemies. The folk and folk 
tales preserve the memory of Ivan IV as a stern tsar 
who chastized the boyar traitors.”*? 

In the light of the past twenty years of Soviet his- 
tory, it is significant that the centralization of state 
power under Ivan is held to justify even the most ex-- 
It is most 


songs 


treme means to which this tsar resorted. 
natural that millions of Russian youth, with the image 
of Ivan as a stern father in their minds, should lift 
their eyes from the printed page before them to gaze 
at the picture of that other stern and wise father 
adorning the walls of every Soviet schoolroom. 

This and the preceding paper have tried to lay bare, 
with original and incontrovertible documentation, the 
swaying foundations of truth in Soviet Russia and to 
expose the intellectual inseeurity of its scholars and 
writers. This is not to imply, however, that educa- 
tion elsewhere has been unaffected by prejudice and 
changing opinions. In the United States, periods of 
muckraking and debunking—similar to certain aspects 
of Pokrovsky’s work—of international understanding 
and national hypersensitiveness have followed one an- 
other, and textbook authors frequently have climbed 
on the bandwagon. Apart from these passing moods 
which have affected instruction in history and the 
social studies, there are the more venerable prejudices 
for which unenlightened public opinion, powerful 
minority groups, and low-grade polities, chiefly at the 
local and state levels, bear responsibility. The re- 
straint, bias, and dull uniformity of opinion thus 
enforced have often been quite effective. 

Yet, important differences remain between the con- 
trol of thought as exercised in this country and in the 
Soviet Union. First, numerous individuals, groups, 
and institutions make vigilance and correction of the 
suppression and abuse of intellectual freedom their 
business. Second, the Federal government and its 
laws protect their right to do so. Third, no gov- 
ernment office assumes responsibility for statements 
made by a private author, nor does it issue specific 
injunctions based on a positive body of doctrines of 
what he should or should not write. In the Soviet 
Union corrective influences are allowed no play; and 
since, alas, philosophers there have become kings, in- 
tellectual authority and political power being iden- 
tical, the dire state of teaching and scholarship is 
bound to continue. 

21 Op. cit., vol. I., pp. 139-140. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS 
NorHING seems to be more difficult than to assemble 
the statisties of edueation throughout the world in 
such form and in such terms as to make them com- 
parable. This is, of course, not surprising when it 
is remembered that it is only thirty years since the 
United States Bureau of Edueation, as it was then 
uniform 


called, was able to develop a system of 


records and reports. Some time some international 
everything points to UNESCO—will have to 


Not only is 


body 
undertake a similar task for the world. 
the information needed for the student of compara- 
tive edueation, but it would seem to be urgently 
essential for UNESCO itself, if it is to earry out 
the promise of its Constitution. 

How difficult the task is just for one level of edu- 
cation alone is shown in the article, “University Stu- 
dent Population in the World,” by M. M. Chambers, 
director, Foreign Universities Project, American 
Council on Education, which appeared in The Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 3, October, 1948, pp. 265 ff. Dr. 


analysis of the statistics of university students raises 


Chambers’s 


the question as to the meaning of “university stu- 
take the 
term in the United States alone, higher education 


dents.” To students included under this 
covers a period of from four to seven or eight years. 
In England a “university” course is normally three or 
four years in length; the length of such courses in 
other European countries is at least four years and 
But they all have this 
in common that “aecording to European standards of 


more than four years in some. 


secondary education,” as Dr. Chambers rightly points 
out, “our students in the first two college years are 
not on the university level.” 

But what about university students in Soviet Russia, 
who constitute the second largest number next to the 
United States? Entrance to the Russian universities 
is based on ten years of prior schooling. As com- 
pared with the United States with 2,338,226 students 
in 1947-48, the number in 1946 was reported to be 
683,000, and the number planned in Soviet Russia for 
1948 722,000. The United States 


722, and Soviet 
Russia between them have more than half the total 


was 
estimated number of students in the universities of 
the world. The issue is whether numbers tell the 
whole story and furnish a satisfactory basis for com- 
paring quality. 

Dr. Chambers’s study, which is part of the Amer- 
ican 


Council on Edueation’s Foreign Universities 


Project to gather and publish information on the uni- 


versities of the world in a Handbook on Foreign Uni- 
versities, will serve a very useful purpose.—I. L. K. 


NSA FACILITATES ENROLLMENT OF 
DP STUDENTS 

THE National Student Association, in co-operation 
with the President’s Commission for Administration 
of Public Law 774 and with the chief religious re- 
settlement organizations, is undertaking to find hous- 
ing, part-time jobs for self-support, and scholarships, 
or tuition waivers, for prospective students who are 
Displaced Persons. After assurrance of financial sup- 
port has been obtained, the college NSA chapters will 
request “assurances” from the presidents of their in- 

stitutions that the DP students will be admitted. 
Students who have been selected will be transported 
from the DP camps to the United States by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization of the UN. In order 
to avoid discriminatory practices, the NSA will accept 
an equal number of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 


THE 1949 READING CLINIC INSTITUTE AT 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


THe sixth annual Reading Clinie Institute, will 
take place, January 21—February 4, at Temple Uni- 
versity (Philadelphia 22), according to an announce- 
ment by Emmett Albert Betts, director of the clinic. 
While this institute will stress semantic analysis and 
conceptual development, attention will also be paid to 
the conclusions of the previous institutes on differ- 
entiated instruction, reading needs in content subjects, 
and the integrated language-arts approach. Special 
consideration will be given to developmental, correc- 
tive, and remedial reading on all educational levels. 

The daily activities—demonstrations, special labora- 
tory periods for observation and participation, semi- 
nar discussions, staff meetings, lectures—will center 
about the following general themes: semantic analysis 
techniques, appraisal and development of concepts, 
assimilative and eritical reading, reading needs in eur- 
riculum areas, instructional materials, and differenti- 
ated guidance. 

In addition, there will be special sessions integrated 
with these themes and devoted to reading readiness, 
phoneties, word analysis, directed reading activities, 
guidance of independent reading, informal reading 
inventories, and specifie corrective and remedial pro- 
cedures. 

The staff members of the clinie and other university 
personnel will be joined by several reading specialists 
from other parts of the country: Mary Adams, V. C. 
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Arnspiger, M. R. Dodd, Rosemary Green, Darell B. 
Harmon, Ernest Horn, Eleanor Johnson, Ralph Pres- 
ton, Ruth Roesler, A. M. Skeffington, Nila Banton 
Smith, and Carolyn Welch. 


A CLEARING HOUSE ON CHILD-LIFE 
RESEARCH 


To help research workers in child life in keeping 
up to date with recent studies, the Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, FSA, recently estab- 
lished a clearing house on child-life research. In the 
past, according to the bureau, the lack of a central 
clearing house has handicapped many researchers. 

The new division grew out of several conferences 
during the past year on the current status of child- 
life investigations. During the course of these con- 
ferences, representatives of many phases of child-life 
research suggested the setting up of a central clearing 
house. 

A bulletin of studies in progress, including unpub- 
lished data, will be issued in 1949. Research workers 
are encouraged to seek information on the nature of 
current projects from Clara E. Couneell, director, 
Clearinghouse, Children’s Bureau, FSA, Washington 
25, D. C. 


STATE AID TO TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

LATE in November, Oliver C. Carmichael, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the newly created State 
University of New York, announced the adoption of 
a set of conditions for the approval of state aid for 
teacher education in the municipal colleges of New 
York City. The conditions which were approved by 
the State Board of Regents are as follows: 


1. That the full sum of this state aid will be used to 
further and improve the teacher-education program in the 
municipal colleges of the City of New York in accord- 
ance with budgetary allocations made by the Board of 
Higher Education. 

2. That residents of the State of New York who meet 
the conditions of matriculation for the degree of M.A. 
in Edueation will be admitted to the fifth-year program 
of teacher education, tuition-free. 

3. That residents of the State of New York but not 
of the City of New York who meet conditions of ad- 
mission, as undergraduates, to the four-year or five-year 
teacher-education program in the municipal colleges be 
admitted on the same basis as residents of the City of 
New York and that the Board of Higher Education re- 
port promptly to the Board of Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity of New York any problem or problems that may 
arise when the number of out-of-city residents overtaxes 
the facilities of these colleges or deprives fully qualified 
residents of the City of New York of an opportunity to 
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receive a higher education leading to a baccalaureate 
degree. 

4. That the number of qualified residents of the State 
of New York to be admitted to the teacher-education pro- 
gram in the municipal colleges bear a reasonable relation 
to the needs and the absorptive capacity of the public 
and private schools of the state as well as of the metro- 
politan area and that such numbers be approved by the 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 
in December, 1948, in June, 1949, in January, 1950, and 
thereafter in January of every even-numbered year. 

Until such time as the commissioner of education will 
approve the enrollments in the teacher-education pro- 
grams of the municipal colleges . . . the enrollments shall 
be accepted with reference to numbers and their distri- 
bution among the educational services for which students 
are to be prepared. It is understood that a continuing 
study of the probable future needs of the educational 
personnel will be maintained by the municipal colleges 
preparatory to submission, with full supporting data, to 
the commissioner of education. 

5. That the Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York and the administrative authorities in charge 
of the state-supported teachers colleges jointly formulate 
plans to quicken a mutually helpful exchange of students. 


At the meeting when these conditions were adopted, 
Paul Klapper, chairman of the Board of Trustees Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, presented a preliminary 
report on the steps taken to co-ordinate the state teach- 
ers colleges. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 

Every five years the New York Adult Education 
Council reviews its program in the light of its day-by- 
day experience with the thousands of adults who seek 
the help of its consultation service and the many 
agencies with which it works for the betterment and 
advancement of adult education in the metropolitan 
area. The council evaluates current needs by means 
of its file of 1,600 subjects covered in 20,000 courses 
provided by 2,000 private and publie institutions. At 
a press conference held on November 8, Winifred 
Fisher, executive director of the council, reported that 
fewer than ten per cent of the adults in the city take 
advantage of its adult-edueation facilities. Directors 
of adult education throughout the metropolis partici- 
pated in the meeting which was in the nature of a 
prologue to the 15th-anniversary celebration held on 
December 1 with Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, 
Columbia University, making his first address on adult 
education. 

Despite a perceptible rise in attendance at adult- 
education classes during the past year, much remains 
to be done, especially in view of the fact that three 
out of five New Yorkers have not had more than an 
elementary-school education. The participants in the 
conference agreed 
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that there is an ever-growing response to adult education 
and that in many institutions enrollment for adult-eduea- 
tion courses has doubled or more since the war; that 70 
to 80 per cent of all adult-education courses have to do 
with the skills and that whenever additional facilities in 
these areas are offered there is a waiting public for them; 
and that discussion groups and other civie education pro- 


ms are popular provided there is no fee. 


Among those attending the conference were: Mil- 
dred V. D. Mathews, readers adviser, New York Pub- 
lie Library; Bernard Levy, director of the evening 
session, City College; Edward J. Mortola, assistant 
dean, Pace Institute; Mrs. L. F. Danforth, program 
director, Brooklyn YWCA; Hazel P. Clark, executive 
secretary, Committee for Refugee Edueation; Milton 
R. Stern, administrative assistant to the dean, Divi- 
sion of General Edueation, New York University; 
Fairchild, head of the 
philosophy, Cooper Union; and Rabbi Ephraim H. 
Sturm, Young Israel Institute for Jewish Studies. 


Johnson division of social 


EDUCATION FOR EDUCATED ADULTS 


A YEAR has nearly passed since the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edueation began 
to appear. That year has been devoted to criticisms 
of many of the eommission’s recommendations in so 
far as they deal with curricular matters or as they 


For 


the present the criticisms are rather academic, for 


may affect the position of private institutions. 


there is no likelihood that much will be done in the 
near future to put the recommendations into practice. 

So much attention has been concentrated on those 
parts of the report that deal with colleges and uni- 
versities, that other parts, of equal importance to 
the nation, may be overlooked. While one paper read 
at the Catholie University Forum, held in Washington, 
October 22, 
religious edueation and for the threat of statism, an- 
dealt 
mendation on Adult Edueation.” 


criticized the report for its silence on 


other paper with “The Commission’s Reecom- 


This paper by Roy 


Notes ad News 


Vou. 68, No. 1774 


J. Deferrari, secretary general, Catholic University of 
America, is an important contribution to the major 
aspect of adult education and the relation of univer. 
sities to it. 

For a long time in English-speaking countries and 
still in many other countries adult education has been 
looked upon as a form of education for adults who 
had missed their educational opportunities in child- 
hood and youth. There is a welcome trend toward a 
recognition that, while this form of adult education 
must continue to be provided, the educated, whether 
graduates of colleges and universities or not and 
whether engaged in professional or other work, should 
from time to time be given opportunities for con- 
tinued education. The notion that a degree represents 
an education completed forever instead of being in a 
real sense a “Commencement” ean only be eradicated 
through direct action by universities along lines al- 
ready begun by some. 

Dr. Deferrari in his paper collected most of the 
references to adult education in the commission’s re- 
port. Of these the most incisive is the following: 


The responsibility of institutions of higher education 
is not youth of college age alone. It extends to all adults. 
The college can enrich the life of the individual and the 
It can help to round out the education pro- 
vided by elementary and secondary schools and by other 
types of institutions; advance the individual in essential 
knowledge and skills; provide facilities for self-expres- 
sion and appreciation in the arts and skills; disseminate 
information regarding recent developments in fields such 
as government, economics, the physical and natural sci- 
ences; provide opportunities for discussion, at the adult 
level, of issues vital to national life and to international 
relations; and give to both the older and younger genera- 
tions a more adequate basis for understanding their 
mutual problems (Vol IT, p. 59). 


community. 


Were adult education along such lines organized 
as it should be, the effort to crowd everything into 
elementary- and secondary-school years before minds 
are sufficiently mature may cease.—I. L. K. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 20: 2. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CuarLes M. Ler, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Geneva College (Beaver Falls, Pa.), was named acting 
president, December 3, to serve until a successor to 
the late McLeod Milligan Pearee can be appointed. 
The death of Dr. Pearce was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 4. 


Epwarp D. Eppy, JR., associate director of Cornell 
University United Religious Work, will assume new 
duties as assistant to the president of the University 
of New Hampshire, February 1, 1949. John B. Davis, 
Jr., who is completing work in the Graduate School of 
idueation, Harvard University, will become assistant 
dean of men on the same date. 


THE REVEREND Epwarp T.. Foor, S.J., assistant 
dean, School of Medicine, Saint Louis University, has 
been named regent of the school and, with the Ad- 
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ministrative Board, will conduct its affairs until a 
successor to the Reverend Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
S.J., dean, can be named. Father Schwitalla has been 
foreed by ill health to resign. Henry Hudson Weath- 
ers, Walter A. Younge, and Arthur N. Vaughn, all 
members of the staff of Saint Mary’s Infirmary, have 
becn appointed to the staff of the School of Medicine: 
Dr. Weathers, as instructor in surgery; Dr. Younge, 
senior instructor in medicine; and Dr. Vaughn, senior 
instructor in surgery. 


JAMES W. MILEHAM, principal, Hagerstown (Md.) 
High School, recently returned from an extensive trip 
to Korea, has assumed new duties as dean, Hagers- 
town Junior College, sueceeding Alvey M. Isanogle, 
retired. J. E. Solt, who served as acting principal 
during the absence of Dr. Mileham, will continue in 
this capacity until a successor can be named. 


THE following appointments are among the many 
reported by the University of Connecticut in Decem- 
ber: William T. Gruhn, professor of education, has 
been named acting dean, School of Education (1948- 
49); James H. Barnett, professor of sociology, head 
of the department; Harold P. Knauss, of the Uni- 
versity of California, professor of physics and head 
of the department; Maurice L. Farber, assistant pro- 
fesor of psychology; Mary E. Lombard, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; Roland B. Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor of advertising; George K. Brinegar, assistant 
professor of agricultural economies; and Willis H. 
Austin, instructor in English. Herman 0. Schmidt, 
assistant professor of psychology, has been promoted 
to an associate professorship. 


O. Hopart Mowrer, whose appointment as research 
professor of psychology, University of Ilinois, was 
reported in ScHoon anv Society, July 10, has been 
named to the newly created post of director of the 
Psychological Clinic. The clinic, which accepts both 
children and adults for diagnosis, consultation, and 
treatment, has been moved to new and expanded 
quarters. 


Puitip JAMES MCNiFF, a member of the staff of the 
Harvard College Library has been appointed librarian, 
of the Lamont Library, the library for undergraduates 
in the college. Also appointed to the staff of the 
Lamont Library are: Frank Nicholas Jones, general 
assistant; Morrison Chandler Haviland, in charge of 
the reference department; and Roland Herbert Moody, 
in charge of the circulation department. 


Epwarp A. GALL, instructor in surgery, College of 
Medicine, University of Cincinnati, was named Mary 
M. Emery professor of pathology and head of the 
department, December 15, succeeding the late Richard 
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S. Austin whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 8. 

THomas F. Jorpan, formerly of the central office 
staff, Educational Counseling Division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Advisement and Guidance Service, has 
assumed new duties as head of the department of 
education, Saint Vincent College (Latrobe, Pa.). 


GeorceE D. Strayer, JR., whose appointment as 
associate professor of education, Indiana University, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 9, 1941, 
will assume new duties as professor of education, 
College of Edueation, University of Washington 
(Seattle), February 1, 1949. 


J. B. RANNEY assumed new duties as professor of 
speech, Ohio Northern University (Ada), early in 
December. 

SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis, Sterling professor of diplo- 
matie history and Inter-American relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to a visiting professorship 
for the second term of the summer session in the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


Darp Hunter, director, Paper Museum, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography, University of 
Pennsylvania, for 1948-49. Dr. Hunter, interna- 
tionally known authority on the history of paper and 
its manufacture, will deliver two lectures, April 26 
and April 28. The fellowship was established in 
1929 by A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia to pro- 
vide lectures by “distinguished scholars in bibliogra- 
phy” for the university. 

Ricuarp §. Grosstey, instructor in psychology, 
Long Island University, was promoted to an assistant 
professorship, December 8. 


BETTyYE JANE Puiuirps and May ELois—E RowLanp 
were recently appointed to assistant professorships in 
home economies and biology, University of Missis- 
sippi. Dorothy L. Ericson, whose appointment as 
acting associate professor of health and physical edu- 
cation was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 15, has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship. 

JoHN E. BELL, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Soctety, January 13, 1945, has been appointed a 
member of the Committee on Diagnostic Devices, 
Abnormal and Clinical Section of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


Ezra J. Kraus, professor of botany and former 
chairman of the department, the University of Chi- 
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cago, having reached the age of retirement, was named 
to emeritus status, December 20. 

HAROLD G. THOMPSON, whose appointment as di- 
rector of the division of examinations and testing, 
New York State Edueation Department, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 4, 1940, will retire on 
January 1, after 25 years of service to the depart- 
ment and 35 years in educational work. 


Recent Deaths 

Cart Vose Woopsury, head of the department of 
physics, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), died, 
December 13, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Woodbury had served as principal of Baring (Maine) 
High School (1899-1900) and at Norwich University 
as instructor in physies (1900-01), assistant professor 
(1901-16), professor and head of department (since 
1916), co-ordinator of the civilian-pilot training pro- 
gram (1942), director of the summer school (1942), 
director of the Army Specialized Training and Air 
Crew Program (since 1943), and acting president 
(1944). 

Lairp THOMAS Hires, associate professor of psy- 
chology, Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), sue- 
cumbed to a heart ailment, December 13, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. Dr. Hites had served as professor 
of philosophy and religion (1929-33), Hiram (Ohio) 
College; education and_ psychology 
(1933-45), Central YMCA College; professor of edu- 
cation and psychology (1945-48), Southern 


Normal University (Carbondale); and associate pro- 


professor ot 
Illinois 


fessor of psychology (since September, 1948), Witten- 
berg College. 

Ilerbert C, SADLER, dean emeritus, College of Engi- 
neering and Architecture, University of Michigan, 
died, December 15, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Sadler, who was born in London, had served as 
assistant professor of naval architecture (1896-1900), 
Glasgow University; and at the University of Mich- 
igan as professor of naval architecture and marine 
engineering and head of the department (1900-37), 
dean (1928-39), and Alexander Ziwet professor of 
engineering (1937-39). 

JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL, 3rd, professor of prac- 
tical archaeology, Wniversity of Pennsylvania, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack in Ankara (Turkey), Decem- 
Dr. Daniel 
had served the university as a member of the expe- 
dition to Cyprus (1934), Harrison Fellow (1938-40), 
assistant eurator of the Museum (sinee 1940), and 


ber 17, at the age of thirty-eight years. 


professor (since 1941). He was editor-in-chief of the 
American Journal of Archaeology and at the time of 
his death was on a reconnaisance trip for the museum 


to choose sites for future excavations. 
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WitiiamM §S. HALL, professor emeritus of mathe- 
maties, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, Decem- 
ber 17, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Hal! 
had served the college as a member of the staff (1885 
1912), clerk of the faculty (1905-45), and professor 
of mathematics and head of the department (1912 
34). 


Coming Events 

THE 35th annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, January 10-12. Among the 
speakers will be: Hugh S. Taylor, dean, Graduate 
School, Princeton University; Frank W. Abrams, 
president, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Warren R. Austin, U. 8. delegate to the United Na- 
tions; and Harold E. Stassen, president, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

At the North Atlantic Regional Conference of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association to be held 
at Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), Janu- 
ary 14-15, the following topies will be considered: 
“Youth as an Individual,’ “Youth and Vocational 
Planning,” and “Youth as a Wage Earner.” 

Boy Scout WEEK, the 39th anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America, will be observed, February 6-12, 
with programs and activities centering around the 
theme, “Adventure—That’s Scouting.” Directors of 
guidance as well as boy-scout leaders will find much 
of interest in this celebration. 


Other Items 

THE Western College Association voted at the busi- 
ness session of its fall meeting, October 30, “to assume 
the responsibilities of accrediting the four-year and 
upper-division liberal-arts colleges and universities in 
the area which it serves: California, Arizona, and 
Nevada.” The association will celebrate its 25th an- 
niversary at its spring meeting, March 26, 1949, ac- 
cording to a report sent to ScHooL AND Society by 
Charles T. Fitts, professor emeritus of education, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), secretary-trea- 
surer of the association. 

Hitpa Tapa, director of the Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools Project, under the sponsorship 
of the American Council on Edueation in offices at 
437 West 59th Street, New York 19, has sent to 
ScHooLt AND Society a report that the project’s ex- 
perimental program has been completed, but that the 
ACE will continue to publish materials on the ex- 
periment during 1948-49. Work of a similar nature 
is being continued in the Center for the Study of 
Intergroup Relations of the department of education, 
the University of Chicago. The address is Box 30, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 
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_Ghorter Papers... 





1949 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


In continuation of previously published lists! of 
centennial dates in the history of education, the fol- 
lowing group of significant 1949 dates is presented. 
Additional details regarding events and persons men- 
tioned may be found in the standard encyclopedias 
and histories of education. 


849 A.D.? 
Birth of Alfred the Great. 


1249 A.D. 
University College, University of Oxford, England, 
founded. 
1349 A.D. 
University of Florence, Italy, founded. 
University of Perpignan, Spain, founded by Papal 
charter. 
1649 A.D. 
Birth of Elihu Yale, after whom Yale University 


was named. 


1749 A.D. 


Birth of Count de Mirabeau, French nobleman who 
at the time of the French Revolution proposed the 
establishment of primary schools and colleges of lit- 
erature throughout France with a National Lycée at 
Paris for university education and to contain the 
essentials of a national teachers college as well. 

Birth of James Madison, president of the College 
of William and Mary from 1777 to 1812. 

Publication of Benjamin Franklin’s pamphlet, Pro- 
posals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania, which resulted in the founding the same year 
of “The Academy and College of Philadelphia” which 
later (1791) developed into the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Establishment of first permanent printing press in 
North Carolina. 

Washington and Lee University, Virginia, opened. 


1849 A.D. 


Bedford College for Women, London, founded. 
University College of the National University of 
Ireland, Galway, Eire, founded. 


1See SCHOOL AND Society, December 27, 1947, for list 
for 1948 and for references to similar lists for 1926 to 
1947. 

2 For discussion of relation claims of 848 and 849 see 
William W, Brickman, ‘‘The Natal Date of Alfred the 
Great,’” SCHOOL AND Society, January 3, 1948, page 11. 


University of the Republic, otherwise known as 
University of Montevideo, Uruguay, founded. 

Enactment of the first real state school law in 
Florida, providing for a state superintendent of 
schools and partial support of schools by taxation. 

First state library law, enacted in New Hampshire, 
requiring towns to establish and maintain libraries 
through municipal taxation. 

Death of Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, pioneer in the higher education of women in the 
United States. 

Death of James G. Carter, “Father of the Massa- 
chusetts publie schoo] system.” 

Completion of Henry Barnard’s service as State 
Commissioner of Publie Schools in Rhode Island. 

First Mus.D. degree conferred in the United States, 
on Henry Gielman at Georgetown University. 

First business-economies course offered at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, now Tulane University. 

Establishment of public high schools at Fall River, 
Massachusetts; Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; Lynn, Massachusetts; Laneaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and Toledo, Ohio. 

Free schools founded for the city of Troy, New 
York. 

State school for the blind established in Illinois. 

State school for the deaf established in South Caro- 
lina. 

Charter of Wesleyan Seminary, now Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan, amended to permit conferring degrees 
on women. 

College of the City of New York opened. 

Manhattan College, New York, opened. 

Syracuse University, New York, chartered as 
Genesee College. 

Bessie Tift College, Georgia, opened. 

Bethel College, Kentucky, opened. 

Hiwassee College, Tennessee, opened. 

Austin College, Texas, opened. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, estab- 
lished by Act of the Legislature. 

Butler University, Indiana, chartered as North 
Western Christian University. 

Rockford Seminary (later Rockford College), Tli- 
nois, opened. 

Lawrence College, Wisconsin, opened. 

University of Wisconsin opened. 

Westminster College, Missouri, opened. 

William Jewell College, Missouri, opened. 

Pacific University, Oregon, founded as Tualatin 
Academy. 
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NEEDED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Tue educational profession could profit greatly if 
two educational services were to be inaugurated. 
First, there is an imperative need for wider publicity 
for and availability of outstanding research in edu- 
eation. Much valuable work and scholarship—mostly 
in the form of doctoral dissertations—now lie largely 
dormant on the shelves of university libraries. If the 
material happens to be in the possession of those uni- 
versities that co-operate in the interchange library 
service, it is made available to graduate students and 
faculties of member institutions. This availability is 
so limited, however, that it hardly justifies the many 
hours of labor and painstaking scholarship that have 
Those that 
are engaged in actual professional practice and that 
would often profit most by the research are often 
ignorant of its existence and are too frequently in a 
position where the material is not available through 
the interchange library service or through any other 


gone into the production of the research. 


organization. 

The university presses are often financially embar- 
rassed to the extent that they are not in a position to 
publish all the worth-while products of their graduate 
students or faculty members. The authors, likewise, 
are financially unable to publish what they shouid like 
to contribute to the profession. Publishers, as a rule, 
are chiefly interested in a work that bids fair to be 


Reports... 





a good seller and a producer of a fair return on the 
financial investment involved in publication. Since 
much research appeals to the interests of a rather 
limited group, publishers are not very desirous of 
undertaking many useful studies. Thus, the graduate 
student and the faculty member are often denied the 
stimulus for doing creative work; and the profession 
is very frequently deprived of the results that might 
greatly influence and increase the effectiveness of edu- 
cation. 

The establishment of a foundation to meet this need 
would be a very desirable contribution to educational 
progress. Since published reports could be sold at a 
price to cover the bare cost of publication, they could 
become available to the members of the profession at 
a nominal price; and, at the same time, the original 
endowment of the foundation would be replenished 
with the proceeds from the publication sales. Such 
an educational agency would give purpose and im- 
petus to educational research. 

There is also a need for another educational service. 
In order that added stimulus may be given to eduea- 
tional research and to pioneer thinking in the pro- 
fession, greater recognition should be given to those 
individuals who over five- or ten-year periods have 
been outstanding in their contributions to the profes- 
sion through research, writing, or educational prac- 
tice. Some of the other professions confer such 
recognition. Education may well follow that ex- 
ample. Here again an educational foundation may 
render valuable service. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: SOME 
RUMINATIONS 


WILLIAM BEYER 


New York 27 


At this writing the state of the theatre is at a new 
low quite comparable to that of the depression era 
of the early thirties. The gravity of the situation ealls 
for extreme measures and, realizing this, the National 
Theatre Conference, comprised of teachers of dramat- 
ies and community theatre directors, is doing some- 
thing about it. The NTC, Sawyer Falk, professor of 
drama, Syracuse University, president, has set up the 
Tryout Studio in order that the many pupils from the 
university and community theatres now seeking pro- 
fesional employment in New York may be seen. Three 
teachers of dramaties, Edward Greer, of the American 
Theatre Wing, New York City; Mary Virginia Hein- 
lein, head of the drama department, Vassar College; 
and Mary Morris, of Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh, under 


the studio directorship of Miss Morris, presented 
several productions in November at the YMHA Kauf- 
mann Auditorium and the Hunter College Playhouse. 
The casts were made up of qualified college- and civic- 
theatre actors, while production technicians similarly 
eligible undertook the staging, and _ professional 
theatre managers and agents attended in order to ap- 
praise the actors’ talents. In the summer of 1947 a 
comparable experiment was condueted the success of 
which prompted another effort for, according to Actors 
Equity, with only eight per cent of their membership 
working in the past season some opportunity for new 
people had to be provided. Efforts are now afoot 
to set the Tryout Studio up permanently. 

The American National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA), whose Experimental Theatre for the past 
two seasons worked with a similar objective, is un- 
fortunately bogged down this season due to an organ- 
izational snag. However, a production of the “Hip- 
polytus” of Euripides, as freely adapted by Leighton 
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Rollins and directed by John Reich, was presented in 
November at the Lenox Hill Playhouse as the first of 
ANTA’s Invitational Series. 

According to Federal statisties, 1948 has hit an all- 
time high in national production, employment, and in- 
come. How then does it happen that the theatre should 
have created its own depression? The assertion is 
repeatedly made that show business does not know its 
business, and that statement warrants examination. 
First of all, the legitimate stage, as such, has never 
in all its history, in the true sense of the word, been 
a business. With the perfection of mechanical means 
—movies, radio, and now television—all these must be 
included under the general heading of theatre, and 
it is in movies that the depression is at its worst— 
today Hollywood is practically a ghe ‘: city. Radio 
and the legitimate stage are badly hit, as well. With 
the advent of machine-made entertainment has come 
the introduction of theatre as a whole into the un- 
tenable position of leadership in big business. Movie 
and radio entertainment is produced on a conveyor- 
belt system with mass markets as the objective, and 
the packaging and merchandising of the product is 
handled in an approximation of methods employed by 
manufacturers of tangible goods generally. The big 
difference is in the market, for entertainment deals 
with intangibles, and despite the facet that stars, 
writers, producers are merchandised as though they 
were so much tobacco, the buyer is still dealing with 
an intangible. In movies the wiseacres who have 
arrogantly insisted that they know what the public 
yants, which apparently never includes adult fare, 
and that “there is nothing wrong with the moving- 
picture industry that a good movie won’t cure” are 
now eating crow. Since movies, radio, and television 
all draw on the legitimate theatre for actors, writers, 
ete., their mistaken methods may well kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 

Radio, which has introduced the commercial sponsor 
whose methods of promoting theatre over the air waves 
are exactly those applied in merchandising his produet, 
is a big factor in the debacle. It is in the advertising 
agencies that air-wave entertainment is concocted with 
actors, writers, and directors processed accordingly. 
Having arbitrarily decided what the publie needs— 
again, adolescent diversion, as with the movies—the 
“package” method has been taken on by the movies, 
and this merehandising approach has also filtered into 
legitimate theatre operations. This lines the three 
entertainment champions up like popular-brand ciga- 
rettes, all “royal,” “major,” or “king size,” each against 
the other. 

Take the aspect of operations alone. A Broadway 
hit gives eight three-hour performances weekly; one 
reason for the high admissions. The same hit movie- 
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ized, and shown in a continuous-run Broadway house, 
often plays as many performances in a single day. 
Radio, in adjoining theatres, offers its entertainment 
“for free,” a device held to be good merchandising. 
The fact that there has been no progress in radio pro- 
grams in a deeade—they consistently deteriorated 
during the lush war years—and that for several seasons 
now programs that employ professional actors and 
musicians have been abandoned in favor of free talent 
—amateur shows under the guise of “personal par- 
ticipation” quiz and other spiels where lucky amateurs 
are awarded anything from eyebrow tweezers to Mr. 
Blanding’s Dream House—only adds to the profes- 
sional unemployment. In short, by radio’s pandering 
to the publie’s predatory instincts, the noble art of 
acting has become a shoddy racket. 

Understandably enough, the actor’s morale is at a 
low ebb, to put it mildly, for those of the legitimate 
stage are necessarily artists and, being people of 
temperament, must work creatively, as fifty per cent of 
their compensation, as well as inspiration and impulse, 
comes from the living audience that is willing to pay 
to see them in person. More and more they, thor- 
oughly humiliated, have come to feel that they are no 
more than animated props, and television, it turns out, 
is bringing their morale and sense of frustration to the 
lowest possible ebb. Hemmed in as they are by props, 
lights, and gadgets for televizing, what are they to 
project? The answer is that the performance is not 
one of inspiration, but rather perspiration. And, 
fittingly enough, their remuneration forces them on a 
diet of salt tablets. 

The legitimate stage, musicals included, reflects all 
this and more, for, since most Broadway productions 
are financed by movie moguls, plays are too often 
written with one eye on Hollywood and the other on 
the stage. That this makes for cross-eyed playwriting 
goes without saying. It also supports a policy of 
entertainment which has proved erroneous—escapist 
entertainment. <A recent Variety poll shows that the 
adult foreign movies, such as “Hamlet” and “Red 
Shoes,” neither of them escapist, are tops at the box 
office, as is the meritorious film, “The Snake Pit,” 
while the escapist, juvenile entertainment is keeping 
audiences away. The long line of dull pictures re- 
sponsible is obviously the result of unrealistic think- 
ing and a predilection on the part of the movie mag- 
nets to take the easiest way. For filmusicals, ever 
sinee the stage hit, “Burlesque,” in the twenties, all 
the major studios have had a story—they pride them- 
selves on it. It has been remade repeatedly with no 
essential variations, other than a new array of gambs. 
Then there are the movies that come in cycles. By 
accident a single, original film is made and clicks, 
and, presto! before you ean say Abbott and Costello, 
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we are deluged by replicas ad nauseum, as we have 
been with stereotyped westerns, costume pictures, 


domestie comedies, and films made to fit stars whose 





only acting talent is their ability to walk down a 





stairway balancing a book on their heads, smiling with 





their eyes open, though not wide enough to tell you 


the name of the book, which is always Webster’s 






dictionary. 

We have had talkies for over twenty years now, all 
produced by the old established studios, plus ever- 
At no time in the 







shifting independent companies. 
entire history of American motion pictures has a studio 
been organized to produce adult, quality films similar 
to the legitimate stage’s Theatre Guild company, or, 
in the field of publishers, Alfred Knopf, for example 


where distinction is a necessary prerogative to pro- 








The facet that over a period of years adult 
merit, even distinetion, from abroad have 


duetion. 





films of 
found a new audience, which normally studiously 
avoids going to the movies unless it wants to get out of 
the heat, has made no imprint on the Hollywood 
studios whatsoever. They have been content to vie with 









each other in signing the brilliant stars and directors, 
and invariably waste their talents by making them 
conform to established stereotypes. There may be 
something in the assertion that show business does not 







know its business. Reviewing the current Broadway 


. ° » > e . 
openings gives one further scope for contemplation of 






the theatre in its eurrent state. 
The well-known playwriting team, George S. Kauf- 






man, wizard at comedies and dexterous director, and 
Edna Ferber, slick-romanee fancier, having suceess- 
fully collaborated in the past on such fun fare as “The 
Royal Family” and “Stage Door” among others, we 








looked forward eagerly to their new comedy, “Bravo.” 





Our high hopes, however, were not rewarded, for 
The have 
apparently been genuinely moved by the predicament 
of the talented and notable refugees Hitler exiled to 
our shores, for it is with them “Bravo” is concerned, 





authors 





“Bravo” is only passing fair. 








and they have approached these unfortunates with 
Had 


their human awareness been matched with the neces- 





sympathy and understanding, even affection. 






sary perceptivity, insight, and dramatie power im- 
plicit in the subject matter, and their approach not 






been that of blithe, superficial comedy collaborators, 
the results in “Bravo” might quite possibly have been 






happier. 
Chief among the characters in “Bravo” are an aging 
Viennese playwright, Zoltan Lazko, a celebrated con- 






Viennese Schwaermerei—patterned obvi- 





ecocter of 





ously on the genial Hungarian, Ferene Molnar—and 
his mistress, Rosa Rucker, famous as a beauty, 
glamorous Continental star, and witty sophisticate. 








They, together with others once professionally promi- 
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nent—stranded aristocrats, a dancer of sorts, a young 

actress, a struggling writer—are precariously estab- 
lished in a drab brownstone house in Manhattan while 
eking out a bleak existence at whatever jobs, mostly 
manual, come their way. Otherwise, they are nostalgi- 
cally engaged in dusting off their former glories, rea] 
or fancied, with a preoceupation that considerably 
handicaps their progress here, and steadily impedes 
the play’s progress though it does east a cozy aura 
over their plight. 

As to the story of “Bravo,” what semblance of plot 
there is deals with the efforts of Zoltan and Rosa to 
halt the deportation of a young actress, recently ar- 
rived on these shores and about to make her American 
debut. By twisting the long line of circumstance into 
a veritable pretzel, the authors contrive to get Barney 
Baruch on the other end of the telephone, and we are 
assured as the curtain falls that the factory on the Hill 
will bake the pretzel to a delectable tastiness and they 
will all wax fat on the erumbs. The rest of the charac- 
ters have their brief moments in the spotlight, too, for 
they all make an adjustment of sorts, and many of 
these incidental scenes are agreeably done. There are 
two cocky Broadway Tin Pan Alley men, who would 
convert an old play of Zoltan’s into a modern musical, 
which parts are played with true Shubert Alley bounce 
and aplomb by Morton and Arthur Havel. Then there 
is a delightful scene as played by the inimitable Fritzi 
Scheff, who enchants us with her charm, zest, and skill 
in portraying a filthy rich and vituperative snob, and, 
at the play’s end the usual vulgar Hollywood star, who 
has married the penniless Hapsburg in their midst, is 
introduced. This Hollywood luminary is played by 
the pretty Jean Carson with coy dexterity. 

In the leading role of Zoltan, Osear Homolka is ex- 
cellent, as is Lili Darvas, as Rosa. While the role of 
Rosa is supposedly that of a witty, brilliant, sophisti- 
cated star, she develops as a stuffy Hausfrau, bourgeois 
to the fingertips. However, Lili Darvas, whose per- 
sonal adjustment to our stage gives her more than 
artistic awareness upon which to build her character- 
ization, with her poise, charm, loveliness, and style, 
adroitly supplies in her talented person what the 
authors missed—indeed a major accomplishment. The 
young actress, played by the lovely Christiane Grau- 
toff with deftness, sensitivity, and moving forthright- 
ness, is perhaps the most consistently developed char- 
acter of the lot. Too often the comedy is foreed, and 
an exceedingly funny line is inserted as a gag for the 
sake of comedy timing, quite independent of the au- 
thenticity of the character, which illumines nothing, 
though providing a flash laugh, considerably nullifying 
the effectiveness in a comedy of character. This would 
seem to illustrate again the discrepancy among the 
dramatie treatment given the theme, the comedy pat- 
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tern with which the actors are made to conform, and 
the deeper play implicit. 

Thinking over “Bravo” and the broader implications 
in its subject matter, one is struck by the similarity of 
the plight of these new Americans to that of many 
native professional aspirants which, aside from the 
eurrent depression in the theatre, is basic to our 
society. In this much-vaunted land of opportunity we 
have attained a position where our amazing capacity 
for waste, and not merely material waste, has become 
axiomatic. It has reached the eminence of a major 
industry, because, apparently, of our lack of clarity 
as to our objectives. We appear to have a peculiar 
predilection for putting square pegs in round holes 
and have relegated trained and experienced persons 
to the category of native displaced persons. The intel- 
leectual smog this confusion has created is insidious, 
and pernicious, too, for it obscures the mind’s eye when 
contemplating what the heart reveals and what the 
spirit is impelled to challenge. Perhaps the authors of 
“Bravo” have unknowingly become mired in this social 
miasma, which could partially account for the super- 
ficiality of the play they approached with obvious 
sympathy. 

Educators, naturally, are most keenly aware of the 
handicap imposed by the trustee-dominated schools, 
and it will not surprise them to find it suspenseful play 
material, as it indeed proves to be in the new melo- 
drama, “The Young and Fair.” In taut, bombastic 
terms, Mr. Nash’s play is reminiscent of the depression 
era’s stridently social-minded theatrics, and it presents 
that distinguished actress, Frances Starr, whom the 
late Belasco brought into stellar prominence, as head- 
mistress of a stylish girls’ Junior College. Starting 
from scratch forty years ago, she was foreed by her 
financial dilemma during the depression into sub- 
servience to a board of trustees who are all, apparently, 
reactionaries and blind bigots. Kleptomania confronts 
her and her pupils simultaneously with the start of the 
fall term, and the play’s action transpires in the first 
week of school. The persistent thieving prompts the 
aggressive, domineering daughter of the leading trus- 
tee to organize the girls, ostensibly to uncover the cul- 
prit, but actually malevolently to secure her personal 
domination of the student body. Her machinations 
bring the “hallowed walls” to creak, shake, and all but 
collapse about the head of the bedeviled headmistress. 
Racial discrimination, reactionary political and labor 
practices, nascent Faseism, and blackmail, to name 
a few, are typical of the hornets infesting this boudoir 
of learning. 

Introduced in an unrelenting barrage of incidents 
these elements charge the play with steadily mounting 
interest, and the result is a series of stinging situations. 
However, by throwing in all his fire, including the 
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battle plan, the author considerably strains the play’s 
credibility. It forces him into a weakening time ele- 
ment and sketchy characterization, with subsequent 
spurious development to serve melodramatic ends. 
This is most apparent in the case of the headmistress 
whose actions become more and more inconsistent as 
horror piles on horror. The basic validity is further 
questionable, for the only opposition the headmistress 
apparently has ever had, since the trustees put the 
screws on her, comes in the person of a new teacher, 
recently a pupil, and her forthright younger sister. 
However, the author’s ardent sineerity, the skill of 
direction, and the dramatically effective and ingenious 
setting, plus the amazingly vital and splendid east, all 
women, give us a sense of theatrical conviction that is 
compelling throughout. 

Miss Starr is lovely, poised, and graciously adroit in 
her handling of the contradictory role of the head- 
mistress. Audra Lindley, Patricia Kirkland, Lois 
Wheeler, Doe Avedon, and Julie Harris, all unknowns 
and bursting with talent, play the leading pupils with 
brisk authority, precise character delineation, lucidity, 
and complete awareness, not only of the play, but of its 
implications. Great credit for the easting goes to the 
play’s producers, Vinton Freedley and Richard W. 
Krakeur, who, together with the director, Harold 
Clurman, discovered these gifted young actresses, and 
especially to Mr. Clurman for his direetion which is 
done with penetration, illumination, and an incisive 
touch, notably in his detailed character projection. 
However, this excellence of detail is lacking in the 
over-all finesse of the production, for the director 
persists in pulling all the stops every time a situation, 
slight or momentous, breaks into open conflict. The 
actors are “blowing their tops” at the slightest provoca- 
tion. This is no doubt characterful and truthful, but 
in the rhythm of the play’s progress it throws the play 
out of gear and disrupts the tempo as well as exposes 
mercilessly the play’s structural artifiees. By the time 
the third-act climax comes, the ammunition has been 
pretty well scattered, and only the brilliant playing of 
Julie Harris, as the neurotie kleptomaniac, saves it. 
Miss Harris has an amazing talent and reveals herself 
as a tiny but terrific actress with genuine theatre in- 
stinet, sensitivity, temperament, and piercing projee- 
tion. The play has something to say and so deserves 
success. After a Christmas lay-off, it reopens on 
December 27 at the International Theatre, Columbus 
Circle. 

Going on the generally accepted dictum in the 
theatre, that it is impossible to write a successful 
sequel to an outstanding play which uses the same 
characters and milieu and sets out to recapture the 
audience appeal of the original, an understandable 
skepticism prevailed when “Life with Mother” recently 
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opened at the Empire Theatre here. Happily, all these 
fears are now proved croundless for, as in “Life with 
Father,” the authors, Howard Lindsay and Russel 


Crouse, have taken the familiar characters of the 


original Clarence Day stories, added a couple of new 
ones that fit perfectly into the pieture, and applied 
their inventiveness and canny knowledge of stage 
craftsmanship and audience reaction, and are provid- 


ing another consistently entertaining comedy in “Life 
with Mother.” A pleasant time is assured all those who 
succumbed to the charm of the Day family and their 
genially demented domesticity in “Life with Father.” 
The appeal may not be as strong as it was in the 
original play for there we were presented with the 
Days behind the footlights for the tirst time, and that 
freshness is, of course, impossible to recapture. As 
part of the original play’s attraction lay not only in 
recognition of the successfully dramatized stories, but 
in personal identification of the characters within one’s 
own experience, which was agreeably nostalgic, so now, 
in “Life with Mother,” that first reminiscent identifica- 
tion is extended. It embraces both remembrance of 
the earlier play and a continued personal identification, 
and we profit by a double impact which pretty nearly 
balances that of the original. There is no doubt that 
Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse have done it again. 

As to the plot of “Life with Mother,” it is no great 
shakes, nor was it, for that matter, in “Life with 
Father,” the difference being that now the authors 
have had to invent an original sequence rather than 
adapt one readymade, so that the play is less spe- 
cifieally a Day escapade and more any family’s. They 
have come up with an old engagement ring Father 
gave a nitwit Bloomer Girl before he settled for 
Vinnie, a ring the grasping minx never returned when 
the engagement disintegrated. Now, Clarence, Jr., 
having suddenly become engaged, it being summer, and 
what else is there for a young Yale man to do?... 
naturally needs a ring, or the necessary cash. As luek, 
and Lindsay and Crouse, would have it, the nitwit girl 
comes back into the picture. She is now a blowsey, 
garrulous, middle-aged widow, jolly to the point of 
asininity, and so consternation, frenzy, and a erisis are 
inevitable. Vinnie, never having had an engagement 
ring from Father, indulges in a tantrum of indigna- 
tion and works her wiles, in order that both she and 
Clarence, Jr., may be pacified. By hook and erook she 
gets the ring, sadly enough, in true comedy style, too 
late—that is, for clarence, Jr. Vinnie, herself, is quite 
another matter, 

Slight? True, but consistent with comedies of this 
genre and so suffices to present Father in his most 
exasperating arrogance, profane intolerance, family 
loyalty, and tyrannical boorishness, consistently licked 
in the domestie fray, but always returning for more; 
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Vinnie, in her sweetest femininity, most irksome and 
engaging incompetence, brilliant blundering, and devo 
tion; and the Day boys in a variety of laugh-provoking 
anties. Perhaps the funniest scene is that of the kid, 
Harlan’s defiant reading of a dramatie recitation 
against the comedy contretemps of his elders. Like 
his old man, he will not be downed and persists to the 
bitter end—collapse. The scene is truly convulsive. 
Cousin Cora is back, too, this time with a husband, 
Clyde Miller, a hulking, opinionated, stuffy feed-and- 
grain man from Ohio, who provokes Father into bliss 
ful profanity and contributes immensely to the pre 
vailing hilarity with his corny cocksureness. 

Guthrie McClintie has directed the play with zest, 
agility, and affection, and the comedy timing of the 
consistently excellent cast is so perfect that all sem- 
blance of technical skill disappears and an engaging 
sense of spontaneity prevails. Howard Lindsay and 
his wife, Dorothy Stickney, are playing Father and 
Mother once more, and John Drew Devereaux, Clar- 
ence, Jr., and they are wonderful. And the rest of 
the east is quite up to them, especially Robert Wade, 
as Harlan, of the declamatory propensities; Gladys 
Hurlbut, as the ebullient widow; Robert Emhardt, as 
the obnoxious husband of Cora, which role is sweetly 
played by Ruth Hammond. Since the early acts occur 
in the eountry, Donald Oenslager has designed a 
splashy parlor, apparently in his broadest musical- 
comedy mood, and has done a fine job with the gals’ 
’80s costumes, and Steward Chaney’s characterful and 
handsome town house is here as of yore. Everyone 
who is a Lindsay-Crouse-Day fan will have a lark at 
“Life with Mother,” for the miraculous has been 
achieved, and it gives every indication of running 
“Life with Father,” a close second. 

Columbia University has done itself proud by 
contributing to the City of New York’s Golden An- 
niversary Drama Festival, through its Columbia 
Theatre Associates, a revival of that bubbling musical 
comedy of the lusty ’90s, “The Belle of New York.” 
Probably the biggest achievement of the production, 
which Milton Smith so engagingly directed, is the 
introduction of a new theatrical belle of stellar poten- 
tialities, Karen Lewis. Miss Lewis is quite the loveli- 
est lass we’ve seen among Broadway’s current starlets, 
highly personable, charming, modest, dainty, with an 
airy grace of movement and an enchanting voice. We 
were completely captivated by her performance. The 
director wisely approached the show in an affection- 
ately nostalgic mood and kept it forthright, simple, and 
comie in its original vein. There was no patronizing 
looking-down-his-nose-at-the-quaint-old-titbit attitude, 
and so it was appealingly genuine. There is a lot of 
life in the old “Belle” yet. 

The story is disarmingly preposterous, but, met on its 
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own unpretentious terms as it is, the hilarity mounts 
infectiously throughout the evening. It is concerned 
with a raseally scion of the rich, one of those lads to 
the manor born but never house-broken. Disporting 
himself along the Gay White Way he is tracked down 
by his self-righteous father, an aggressive, racy leader 
of the Anti-Cigarette Society, who is soon in the swim 
with his wayward son, outsmarting him with malicious 
vlee. Miss Karen, the “Belle,” plays a Salvation Army 
lass When she meets our hero and his wealthy old man, 
and, being agreeably torn both ways, is satisfied to let 
salvation wait. Among the other gay ladies eavorting 
about the two men are Lois Svitavsky, who plays a 
beautiful but crude comic-opera queen with poise; 
Audrey Stevens, who rollicks blandly along as a ‘low 
musie-hall dancer, and Carrie Caldwell, a wee mite of 
a Parisienne, the essence of spirited femininity, 
piquant and adorable. 

There were men in the production, too, come to 
think of it. Lorenzo Herrera was agile, deft, and 
pleasing as the young man; Josh Wheeler, who played 
the father with dash, sonorous authority, and a fine 
sense of the comedy’s style; David Poleri, who was 
brashly aggressive as a comic pugilist; Earl Dossey 
and Sol Glushak, cavorting with studied madness as 
stylish Portuguese twins with mayhem at their dag- 
gers’ ends; and Monford Trull, grotesque, and very 
funny as a “nut.” One thing the entire cast had in 
common was excellence of voice, so that as far as sheer 
music went the performances were first rate, although 
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in appearance, the chorus was noticeably lacking in 
“lookers.” As many of the principals, and of the 
chorus, too, are seasoned professional signers, it 
wouldn’t surprise us if some keen down-town man- 
ager saw “gold in them thar” trills and carted the 
whole thing to the “main stem” where, in a small, 
intimate house, it might prove quite successful. How- 
ever, it would be wise to follow Dr. Smith’s lead and 
keep it all in the style of the time, naive, buoyant, 
and honestly nonsensical. Here is another excellent 
feather in Dr. Smith’s cap—and an additional reason 
for the suecess of the Golden Anniversary Drama 
Festival. 

More and more, with the theatre’s decline profes- 
sionally, come signs of greater activity off Broadway. 
Aside from NTC and ANTA, the American Eduea- 
tional Theatre Association, a lusty youngster of 
twelve, with a nation-wide membership of teachers of 
dramaties in grade schools through the university, is 
further evidence of its growth. The AETA convenes 
in Washington, D. C., for its 13th annual convention, 
December 28-30, and will take under consideration 
plays and technical advances in stagecraft and theatre 
architecture. A leading event will be a performance 
of “The Birds” of Aristrophanes, staged by Walter 
Kerr at the Catholic University of America. Three 
John Dolman, of the 





leaders in the academic theatre 
University of Pennsylvania; A. M. Drummond, of 
Cornell University; and E. C. Mabie, of the State 
University of Iowa—will be honored at a reception. 


Educational Literature Review... 





REFERENCE WORKS IN 
EDUCATION 


Fiir keine Wissenschaft scheint mir eine Encyklopiidie 
nothwendiger, als fiir die Pidagogik; denn mannigfache 
Erfahrung und Unterredung mit Berufsgenossen aller 
Facher hat mich gelehrt, wie nothwendig es sei, sich auf 
dem jetzt von so vielfachen und verschlungenen Wegen 
durehkreuzten Gebiete der Piadagogik zu orientiren.— 
Albert Wittstock, ‘‘Grundriss einer Encyklopidie der 
Padagogik’’ (1865). 

No other source of power equal to that contained in 
print and other library materials exists for the educator. 
He will find available in print whatever he is looking for 
—inspiration, information, or directions for doing things 
—if he but knows where and how to look.—Carter Alexan- 
der, ‘‘How to Locate Educational Information and 
Data.’’ 

As early as 1897, Will Seymour Monroe, one of the 
most assiduous students of education of his time, ar- 
tived at the conclusion that “the literature on educa- 
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tion is now admittedly large and is growing daily.” 
A few years later, Ellwood Patterson Cubberley re- 
ferred to “the great mass of literature at present 
available.”? It takes no profound imagination to 
guess what these scholars would have said about the 
abundance of current educational writings. To keep 
in touch with the vast accumulation of the literary 
outpourings from educators’ pens is an impossibility. 
Things have come to such a pass that mere bibliogra- 
phies prove to be inadequate. Conscientious school- 
men desiring to be informed of current developments 
in their respective fields are sometimes embarrassed to 


1W. S. Monroe, ‘‘Bibliography of Education’’ (New 
York: Appleton, 1897), p. xi. : 

2 E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘Syllabus of Lectures on the History 
of Education’’ (second edition, New York, Macmillan, 
1904), p. v. 
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learn that they must make use of bibliographies of 
bibliographies.* And the end is not in sight. 

With innumerable items of educational information 
available, it became necessary for leaders in education 
to provide repositories of this knowledge and guides 
for the Students of education—in the 
literal meaning of the term—need no introduction to 
such old standbys as Paul Monroe’s “A Cyclopedia of 
Education,” Wilhelm Rein’s “Enzyklopiidisches Hand- 
buch der Piidagogik,” and Ferdinand Buisson’s “Die- 
tionnaire de la Pédagogie’; or to such newer refer- 
ences as the “Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
and 


uninitiated. 


tional Institute,” unfortunately discontinued, 
Walter S. Monroe’s “Encyclopedia of 


Research,” which is now undergoing revision. 


Edueational 
But 
there are others, perhaps less known and of more 
recent date. In the following pages the writer will 
attempt to characterize briefly about two dozen or so 
reference works which have appeared since 1945. 
Undoubtedly the most unusual reference tool in 
education is the co-operatively produced “Dictionary 
of Edueation,” edited by Carter V. Good, dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Cincinnati. 
Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa and enjoying the 
collaboration of several thousands of educational 
workers, including a hundred specialists, this volume 
aims “to make available a comprehensive dictionary 
of professional terms in education” that will achieve 
“clarification of the concepts and terminology em- 
’ (p. vii). Its seope 
embraces technical terms, but excludes names of indi- 
Also included are 


ployed in edueational writing’ 


viduals, schools, or publications. 
the definitions of educational movements, methods, 
and plans, as are the most frequently used foreign 
educational terms used in Canada, England, France, 


Germany, and Italy. Valuable as such a work may 


be, it is not without shortcomings, not all of them 
sasically, there is a good deal of in- 


One 


3W. 8. Monroe and L. Shores. ‘‘ Bibliographies and 
Summaries in Education to July, 1935.’?’ New York: 
Wilson, 1936; W. W. Brickman, ‘‘A Bibliography of 
Recent Educational Bibliographies,’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXVII, 7, October, 1941, 
pp. 481-512. 

‘*To many people bibliographies are foolish and bib- 
liographies of bibliographies the heig)t of comedy. And 
yet they can see without laughter men engaged in moving 
a pile of stones from one place to another more con- 
venient.’’ Jaeques Barzun, ‘‘History, Popular and 
Unpopular,’’ in Joseph R. Strayer, editor, ‘‘The Inter- 
pretation of History’’ (Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943), p. 41. 

Yet, Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741), the famed 
paleographer, regarded his ‘‘ Bibliotheca manuscriptorum 
nova,’’ a collection of library catalogues, as ‘‘the most 
useful and the most interesting work he had ever pro- 
duced in his whole life.’’ E. de Broglie, ‘‘Bernard de 
Montfaucon et les Bernardins,’’ II (Paris, 1891), p. 323, 
as quoted in C, V. Langlois and C. Seignobos, ‘‘ Introdue- 
tion to the Study of History’’ (translated by G. G. 
Berry; London, Duckworth, 1898), p. 29. 


insignificant. 
consistency in the selection of the 16,000 items. 
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finds, after cursory examination, Oratorian, but not 
Jesuit or Christian Brothers; the Dartmouth College 
Case, but not the Kalamazoo or the Oregon decisions: 
“progressive school,” but not “traditional school”: 
“hooky,” but not “pony”; “Bundeserziehungsanstalt,” 
but not “Landerziehungsheim.” Among the missing 
are “Turnverein,”’ “Spectatoritis,” ‘“postprimary” 
(England), “implementation” (no great loss!), and 
“Protestant” as used in Quebec. The German section 
is inadequate; it omits “Jena Plan,” “Habilitation,” 
“Wandervogel,” “Pimpf,” “Jugendbewegung,” “pro- 
movieren,” and many other key words in modern Ger- 
man education. There seems to be no reason, and 
no excuse is offered by the editor, for the lack of a 
section on educational terminology in Latin America. 
Another omission is a definition of history of eduea- 
tion, a glaring oversight when one notes the presence 
of a nine-member committee on the history of educa- 
tion (pp. xxii-xxili) among the many collaborators. 
Typographical slips (e.g., p. 370) and inaccuracies in 
the definitions (e.g., p. 233) are fortunately few in 
number. In sum, W. W. Charters is correct when he 
maintains in his introduction that the first edition of 
this dictionary “provides a solid base on which to 
build a more perfect instrument” (p. vi). To use a 
cliché, it belong on the desk of every educator who 
either writes or reads pedagogical literature. It is a 
useful addition to college and publie reference 1li- 
braries. 

Biographical information on living American edu- 
eators may be found in “Who’s Who in American 
Education,” edited by Robert C. Cook and Mary A. 
Smith, and in “Leaders in Edueation,”’ edited by 
Jaques Cattell and E. E. Ross. The former, now in 
its thirteenth edition, includes such data as titles of 
doctoral dissertations and hobbies in addition to the 
customary information. To this writer there appear 
to be no objective criteria for the inclusion of count- 
less “educators,” many of them graced by long bio- 
graphical descriptions which simply prove that they 
changed positions frequently and that they hold mem- 
berships in numerous long-titled educational organiza- 
tions. The photographs of educators help relieve the 
monotony of the solidly printed pages. Just why are 
some honored by photographs, and not others? Why 
are Dewey, Hutchins, Kilpatrick, Meriam, Stoddard, 
and other educators of equal status among the miss- 
ing? One can only conjecture. A better biographical 
reference is “Leaders in Education.” Here are listed 
more representative educators and fewer of the non- 
distinguished sort than in the Cook compilation. The 
editors’ preface advises that the selection of leaders 
was based upon “well conceived criteria,” possibly ob- 

4The compilers might have consulted Wilhelm Hehl- 


mann’s ‘‘ Piidagogisches Worterbuch’’ (Leipzig: Kroner, 
1931) for additional significant items. 
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tained from the eleven-man advisory board. There is 
no clue as to what these criteria are. The biograph- 
ical sketches run from four (p. 13) to 61 lines (p. 
213), which is when the reviewer’s patience ran out. 
No distinction is made between a biographee’s fields of 
interest in teaching or research and titles of his pub- 
lications, all of these items being lumped at the end 
of each biographical sketch. The list of leaders who 
died since the publication of the second edition (1941) 
is a helpful feature. 

School superintendents and purchasing agents can 
hardly do without “The American School and Univer- 
sity,” now in its nineteenth edition. This volume con- 
tains illustrated articles by persons active in the 
“design, construction, equipment, utilization, and 
maintenance of educational buildings and grounds.” 
Other features are lists of equipment requirements, 
an annotated bibliography on the school plant, and 
classified advertisements of school equipment. 

Listings of the schools of the nation are quite 


Homer L. Patterson’s “American Eduea- 
b 


plentiful. 
tional Directory,’ 
and accurate index” to public and private schools in 
the United States, offers condensed information not 


which is described as a “complete 


conveniently found elsewhere: names and addresses 
of state, county, town, and high-school administrative 
and supervisory personnel; lists of libraries, librari- 
ans, and total book holdings; and miscellaneous mat- 
ter. The section on universities and colleges is the 
weakest part of the directory. There is an index of 
institutions, but without page references. 

Less inclusive in scope, but also less expensive, is 
the quadripartite “Educational Directory” issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The first part is com- 
posed of lists of the personnel of the office, and names 
and addresses of state school officers. The second see- 
tion offers the names and addresses of county and city 
school officials, including those of Catholic school su- 
perintendents. The population figures of the various 
communitie should be enlightening to those using this 
publication for reference. In the third section, on col- 
leges and universities, the directory reaches the height 
of its usefulness. Here are not only the names of the 
chief administrative officers of the colleges arranged 
according to type, but also valuable data on the type 
of institutional control and accreditation. There is 
an index of colleges. The fourth part is a directory 
of national and regional educational organizations, 
educational foundations, religious educational organi- 
zations, international educational associations and 
foundations, and similar bodies. In all cases, names 
and addresses of officers are given. Of special inter- 
est is the briefly enumerated list of educational di- 
rectories, handbooks, and yearbooks. 
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The four geographical directories prepared by Ade- 
line E. Miller and Genevie O. Canon cover the usual 
types of public and higher institutions, as well as such 
specialized types as schools of beauty culture, pre- 
paratory schools, and nursing schools. The informa- 
tion given is not always complete and the editorial 
Thus, the 
Pennsylvania volume lacks a table of contents and 
the one devoted to New England, New York, and ad- 
jacent states would have been made somewhat more 
serviceable had the authors provided an index. “The 
Schols of the Eastern United States” takes pains to 
insert the description, “colored students,” while the 


arrangement leaves much to be desired. 


volume on the upper South dutifully records schools 
for “Negro students.” These directories are not in- 
dispensable. 

The most thorough guide to American private 
schools is the justly famed Porter Sargent’s “A Hand- 
book of Private Schools,” currently in the thirteenth 
Mr. Sargent provides short but pertinent 
These are interesting, 


edition. 
accounts of some 1,500 schools. 
informative, appreciative, but not really “critical 
descriptions” (p. 191) as Mr. Sargent puts it. Why 
the editor should shy away from criticism is a minor 
mystery, particularly since he is one of the ace crities 
of contemporary education. All one has to do is to 
read the provocative prefaces to each of the editions 
of the handbook to become convinced that Sargent’s 
periodie reviews of the educational scene, together 
with the critical digests of his reading, stamp him an 
educational iconoclast and bubble-buster second to 
none. Whatever Sargent’s views happen to be on the 
relative merits of traditional and progressive educa- 
tion, he has nothing but words of warm appreciation 
for F. Alden Shaw’s Detroit Country Day School (p. 
506) and for the Little Red School House (p. 336). 
Incidentally, the last few pages of the handbok con- 
tain blurbs, all of them favorable, about Mr. Sar- 
gent’s earlier works. In all, the handbook contains 
much more than is implied in the title—lists of edu- 
cational associations, periodicals, and publishers, and 
other significant information. 

A shorter directory, “Private Independent Schools,” 
edited by James E. Bunting, publishes more detailed 
descriptions of 59 college-preparatory institutions, all 
of which paid for the privilege. Then follow shorter 
descriptions of 500 independent schools, including 
those already described at length. In an informal, 
suggestive introduction, the editor readily admits the 
shortcomings of private schools. To what extent the 
59 schools form “a representative group” is something 
left to the judgment of the user of this ereference 
work. 

The American Council on Education deserves lavish 
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praise for issuing new editions of its peerless publi- 
cations, “American Junior Colleges” and “American 


, 


Universities and Colleges.” The former, which ap- 
pears in a second edition, is edited by Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary of the American Association of 
(Walter C. 
first edition, is now active in the re-education of the 


Junior Colleges. Fells, who edited the 


Japanese.) Over and above the well-classified lists of 
schools, all of them acredited, there are informative 
sketches of the history and current status of the 
junior-college movement and of present practices of 
accreditation. It is of interest that some junior col- 
leges offer instruction in subjects which are seldom 
found in the catalogues of four-year colleges, e.g., 
Russian, Norse, Swedish, Polish, and New Testament 
Cireek. The fifth edition of “American Universities 
and Colleges” has been prepared under the direction 
voy ee. Wage 


vice-president and publications editor of the ACE. 


srumbaugh and Mary Irwin, respectively 


Making its appearance eight years after the previous 
edition, this valuable directory includes special infor- 
mation on veterans’ education and on foreign students. 
The bulk of this volume is devoted to well-organized 
descriptions of 820 accredited colleges and universi- 
ties. The information-packed introductory chapters 
and the other helpful features make this work the best 
of its kind. 
reference library can get along without either of the 
ACE volumes. 

Also useful, but hardly comparable to the preceding, 
is the fifth edition of “The College Blue Book,” edited 
by Huber W. Hurt and Marion E. Abbot. 
rectory and atlas of colleges presents its data in 


In fact, it is difficult to see how any 


This di- 


tabular style, thus making it the answer to a busy 
schoolman’s or parent’s prayer. The descriptive data 
range from the college’s date of founding to the type 
of living quarters available. In about a dozen pages 
the editors seek to tabulate information about foreign 
universities, but in this department they are not as 
suecessful as in the main body of their book. In any 
event, this directory is not “the standard work of 
reference of higher edueation in the United States and 
the world.” 

Parents of prospective college students, and the 
young people themselves, will rejoice with “Lovejoy’s 
Complete Guide to American Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” an annotated listing of 1,031 institutions of 
higher learning. Junior colleges are omitted by the 
editor, Clarence O. Lovejoy, an ex-newspaperman now 
engaged in “personalized college counseling,” but 
emergency colleges are included. The introductory 
pages provide stimulating reading matter on what 
goes on in the colleges. 


Seekers of information concerning the universities 
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of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, South Africa, etc., ean do no better 
than consult “The Yearbook of the Universities of the 
Empire,” the 1947 issue of which is the first published 
since 1941. 
the British Empire, this reference work contains fl] 


Sponsored by the Universities Bureau of 


information on personnel, fees, courses, residences, 
and other important matters. The institutions are ar- 
ranged alphabetically within each geographical re- 
gion. The historical sketches of higher edueation and 
the indexes enhance the usefulness of this thorouch, 
authoritative reference book. 

All institutions of higher learning in Latin America, 
even those not boasting the appellation of “university” 


but offering courses “on a higher level,” 


are encom- 
passed in “Latin American Universities,” a mimeo- 
graphed compilation released by the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 
Under the various universities, which are arranged by 
country, may be found lists of the faculties (i.e., col- 
leges) and departments. Aside from the dates of 
founding, there is no further information given. An 
appended table indicates the duration of the academie 
year in all universities. 

In the antebellum years, anyone desiring to know 
anything about the universities of the world with a 
minimum expenditure of time and effort would turn 
to “Minerva: Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt.” Now 
that this reference source is defunct, another, “The 
World of Learning,” has arisen to take its place. The 
first two editions, dated 1947 and 1948, present the 
names of the leading personnel of learned societies, 
libraries, museums, and universities and colleges, ac- 
cording to an arrangement by country. The earlier 
issue ineludes the data on Germany as of 1939, “for 
record purposes only” (p. 151), assure the editors. 
Thus such first-rate Nazi educators as Alfred Baeun- 
ler and Ernst Krieck are given post-war immortaliza- 
tion. The second edition adds 300 pages in which 
more countries are represented, up-to-date develop- 
ments from Germany are revealed, and the activities 
of UNESCO are duly recorded. (The USA has a 
disproportionate share of the space in both issues, 
while the data on the USSR, for reasons not unsus- 
pected, are correspondingly meager.) It is interest- 
ing to note that Peter Petersen, who was persona 
grata to the Nazis in 1939 as professor of education 
at the University of Jena, has been promoted to the 
deanship of the Faculty of Pedagogy (p. 261). Jena 
is not in the American, French, or British zones in 
Germany. 

“Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States” is a modest misnomer. Edited by Mary L. 
Ely, research associate of the American Association 
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for Adult Education, this volume is veritably an eney- 
clopedia of the subject. It embraces all phases of 
adult education, although not all of them are treated 
in an equally thoroughgoing manner. More than 200 
pages are devoted to descriptions of “representative” 
agencies in adult education. The 14-page bibliography 
and the 27-page index further increase the utility of 
this reference book. 

The standard work on nongovernmental organiza- 
tions for youth has been, for many years, “Youth- 
Serving Organizations,” edited by M. M. Chambers, 
whose record as a compiler of reference sources needs 
no elaboration. In the third edition, Dr. Chambers 
brings up to date his annotations of the organizations 
and discusses recent trends. The value of this com- 
prehensive directory is directly proportional to the 
accuracy of the information supplied by the organi- 
zations included therein. 

In a little over a year the monthly periodical, Edu- 
cation, will celebrate its seventieth anniversary, a 
venerable age for a pedagogical magazine. Since 
1880, this journal has been publishing articles of vary- 
ing merit and significance on virtually all aspects of 
educational thought and activity. To make it pos- 
sible for researchers to find their way around with 
ease among the magazine’s treasures, the publishers 
have issued “Index to Education,” covering ali ar- 
ticles published up to June, 1945. The index com- 
prises alphabetical listings of authors and titles. 
Among the better known contributors, over the years, 
have been William C. Bagley, Boyd H. Bode, Charles 
De Garmo, Charles W. Eliot, Count Sussieran Etox- 
inod (especially known to readers of ScHOOL AND 
Society), William T. Harris, Herman H. Horne, 
William H. Kilpatrick, and Edward L. Thorndike. 
It is unfortunate that this well-conceived plan was 
badly executed. Overabundant misspellings of proper 
names (pp. 39, 140, 210, etc.), mistakes in alpha- 
betization (pp. 22, 143, 158, etc.), and other techni- 
eal faults mar the usefulness of this index. The pub- 
lishers would have done better to have compiled an 
analytical subject index® and they would have avoided 
putting “Original Documents in History” on p. 306 
while deferring “What about Original Sources,” by 
Erling M. Hurt (sic/), to p. 354. 

The scope of the ninth edition of “Guide to Guid- 
ance,” edited by M. Eunice Hilton, dean of women 
and professor of education at Syracuse University, is 


5 For good examples how periodical indexes should be 
set up, consult ‘‘ Analytical Index to Barnard’s American 
Journal of Edueation’’ (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Bureau 
of Edueation, 1892); N. M. Butler, editor, ‘‘ Educational 
Review: Analytical Index to Volumes 1-25 [1891-1903]’’ 
(Easton, Pa.: Educational Review Publishing Co., 1904; 
and N. M. Butler, editor, ‘‘ Educational Review: Analyti- 
cal. Index to Volumes 26-50 [1903-1915]’’ (Easton, Pa.: 
Edueational Review Publishing Co., 1916). 
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broader than one would suspect by merely noting the 
title. 
274 articles, pamphlets, and books, published during 


The editor has brought together abstracts of 


1946 and of special interest to personnel workers. 
Nearly half of the pages of this compilation deal with 
topies in the general field of education. There is no 
indication of what criteria Dean Hilton used in select 
ing the items other than that of interest to the spe- 
cialist in guidance. The abstracts are purely deserip- 
tive, carrying no evaluative or critical comment. 
There are liberties with proper names, e.g., Fluge for 
Fleege (p. 41), Bramfield for Brameld (p. 15), and 
others. On the whole, this is a helpful bibliography. 

The only general bibliography of theses continues 
to be “Doetoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities,” edited by Arnold H. Trotier of the 
University of Illinois Library. The fourteenth edition 
lists 2,587 classified titles representing 94 graduate 
schools. There are no basie changes in the format— 
Ed.D. and Ph.D. theses are not distinguished, and 
psychology is still under the biological sciences.® It 
is diffieult to understand why graduate schools of edu- 
cation still accept dissertations on the well-worn topics 
of “The Edueation of John Dewey” (p. 59) and “Edu- 
cation in Mexico” (p. 62). 

Without a shred of doubt, “Epithetology,” by Cur- 
tis A. Bartholomew, LL.B., J.D., LL.D., B.S., M.S., 
Se.D., is curiosum no. 1 of pedagogical literature of 
this or any other year. Epithetology, says the author, 
who describes himself as a “consulting epithetologist,” 
represents “the study of educational degrees, occupa- 
tional titles and professional society designations .. . 
[including] the appropriate abbreviations, proper ar- 
rangement and the correct usage of these designations” 
(p. 13). ‘simple subject, one 
so easy that it ean be completely mastered after a few 


This is by no means a ‘ 


minutes of casual reading’’; rather, “some of the prob- 
lems arising in Epithetology are quite complicated 
and require full knowledge of the subject for their 
satisfactory solution” (p. 15). 
thor has thoughtfully prepared what he ealls a “text- 
book” to serve as a guide for the unwary. Apart 
from his exhaustive analysis of his subject and his 
painstaking differentiation of degree terminology, the 
author summarizes “epithetological history,” solves 
knotty epithetological problems, discusses “epitheto 
grams” (substitute term for diploma), and advocates 
“a superior degree for postgraduate study” (p. 114). 
In addition, Bartholomew divulges the qualifications 
necessary for becoming a consulting epithetologist. 


Accordingly, the au- 


6 For comments on previous editions of this eompila- 
tion, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The M.A. and the Ph.D.,’’ 
ScHoou AND Society, 66: 172, August 30, 1947. Trotier 
has disregarded the constructive suggestions contained 
therein. 
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The hasty critic is likely to dismiss this reference tool 
without so much as a shrug, principally on account 
of the errors, which are too numerous to mention 
Nevertheless, a reader with a soul can 
Thus, one 


(€.9., p. 162). 
find many a delight between its covers. 
learns of the existence of such honorifics as Master of 
Family Life (Kansas State College), Learned Doctor 
of Laws (Elmira College), Doctor of Beauty Culture 
(p. 133), and others. Not to be overlooked is the 
degree of Bachelor of Family Life (B.F.L.). Metieu- 
lous as the author is in providing the proper abbrevi- 
ations for the innumerable degrees (pp. 125-152), he 
possesses good taste not to carry his enthusiasm to the 
limit. Thus, he lists the Bachelor of Sanitary Science 
(B.S.S.), the Master of Sanitary Science (M.S.S.), 
and the Doctor of Sanitary Science (D.S.S.), but 
omits the Associate of Sanitary Science. One’s pri- 
mary impulse is to conclude that the author is pull- 
ing pedagogical legs, but the fact that this writer 
found the volume in the reference room of a reputable 
library leads him to the suspicion that educators and 
librarians will inevitably take the book seriously. 
There is reason to believe that Dr. Bartholomew in- 
tended to have his “Epithetology” taken seriously. 
Coming from the pen of a Stephen Leacock or a 
Harold Benjamin, a book of this type would have 
been a rib-tickler. There ought to be a law. 

Many of the reference books discussed in the pre- 
ceding pages are of great value to persons desiring 
accurate, up-to-date information on different phases 
of education. More are being prepared, such as the 
revision of Walter S. Monroe’s “Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research” and M. M. Chambers’s “Foreign 
Universities Project,” a directory sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. — Still are 
needed in a field which has grown so fast that vir- 
tually no one ean hope to become an expert in more 
Elsewhere® this writer has 


more 


than a limited phase of it. 
mentioned several types of desirable reference books 
in education. In addition, the educational profession 
is in need of a revised edition of Paul Monroe’s “Cyelo- 
pedia of Education,” a good encyclopedia of twentieth- 
century education, an international yearbook along the 
lines laid down by I. L. Kandel,’ and critically anno- 
tated bibliographies. Other desiderata will quickly 
occur to anyone who is at all familiar with the present 
state of educational literature. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


C. A. Bartholomew. ‘‘Epithetology.’’ 
N. J.: Commercial Press, 1948. Pp. 207. 

J. P. Bogue, editor. ‘‘American Junior Colleges.’’ 

6 W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Comparative Education,’’ ScHOOL 
AND Society, 65: 151, February 22, 1947. 

7 The ‘‘ Year Book of Education,’’ published under the 
auspices of the University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation, has resumed publication this year. 
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Second edition. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1948. Pp. ix+537. $6.50. 

A. J. Brumbaugh and M. Irwin, editors. ‘‘ American 
Universities and Colleges.’’ Fifth edition. Washington 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. Pp. xiii + 
1054. $8.00. 

J. E. Bunting, editor. ‘‘ Private Independent Schools, ’’ 
wa Conn.: The Editor, 1947. Pp. x+166, 
$5.00. 

J. Cattell and E. E. Ross, editors. ‘‘ Leaders in Educa- 
tion.’’ Third edition. Laneaster, Pa.: Science Press, 
1948. Pp. 1208. $15.00. 

M. M. Chambers. ‘‘Youth-Serving Organizations.’’ 
Third edition. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1948. Pp. xi+162. $3.00. 

R. C. Cook and M. A. Smith, editors. ‘‘Who’s Who in 
American Education.’’ Thirteenth edition. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Who’s Who in American Education, Ine., 1948. 
Pp. 1317. 

‘“Edueational Directory, 1947-48.’’ Part I (‘‘ Federal 
and State School Officers’’). U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 37. $0.15. 

‘Educational Directory, 1947-48.’’ Part II (‘‘County 
and City School Officers’’). U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 83. $0.20. 

‘*Edueational Directory, 1947-48.’’ Part III (‘‘Col- 
leges and Universities’’). U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 153. $0.30. 

‘*Educational Directory, 1947-48.’’ Part IV (‘‘Edu- 
cational Associations and Directories’’). U.S. Office of 
Eduaction, Federal Security Agency. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 53. $0.15. 

M. L. Ely, editor. ‘‘Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States.’’ New York: Institute of Adult Edu- 
1948. 


cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Pp. xii+ 555. $5.00. 

C. V. Good, editor. ‘‘ Dictionary of Education.’’ New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. xxxix + 495. 

M. E. Hilton, editor. ‘‘Guide to Guidance.’’ Vol. IX. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1947. Pp. 


v+58. $1.00. 


H. W. Hurt and M. E. Abbot. ‘‘The College Blue 


Book.’’ Fifth edition. Yonkers, N. Y.: Burckel, 1947. 
Pp. 400. $6.00. 
‘*Index to Education.’’ Boston: Palmer, 1946. Pp. 


vi+ 357. 

‘“Latin American Universities.’’? Washington, D. C.: 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
1947. Pp. 55. $0.15. 

C. O. Lovejoy. ‘‘Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities.’’ New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1948. Pp. 158. $1.49. 

A. E. Miller and G. O. Canon, editors. ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania’s Schools.’’ New Castle, Pa.: The Editors, 1945. 
Pp. 113. 

A. E. Miller and G. O. Canon, editors. ‘‘Schools of 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware.’’ 
New Castle, Pa.: State Schools, 1946. Pp. 132. $2.50. 

A. E. Miller and G. O. Canon, editors. ‘‘Schools of 
the Eastern United States.’’ New Castle, Pa.: State 
Schools, 1946. Pp. 336. $5.00. 

A. E. Miller and G. O. Canon, editors. ‘‘Schools of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and District of 
Columbia.’’ New Castle, Pa.: State Schools, 1946. Pp. 
104. $1.50. 

H. L. Patterson, editor. ‘‘Patterson’s American Edu- 
cational Directory.’’ Vol. XLIV. Chicago: American 
Educational Co., 1947. Pp. 1024. $7.50. 

P. Sargent, editor. ‘‘A Handbook of Private Schools. ’’ 
Thirteenth edition. Boston: The Editor, 11 Beacon St., 
1947. Pp. 1062. $6.00. 
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‘‘The American School and Univeristy, 1947-48.’’ 
Nineteenth edition. New York: American School Publish- 
ing Corp., 1947. Pp. 651. 

‘‘The World of Learning.’’ 
cations, 1947. Pp. 520. 60s. 
Canada. ) 

‘*The World of Learning. 
Europa Publications, 1948. 
in the USA and Canada.) 

‘*The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 
1947.’’ London: Bell, 1947. Pp. xxxi+1098. 

A. H. Trotier, editor. ‘‘Doctoral Dissertations <Ac- 
cepted by American Universities: 1946-1947.’’ New 
York: Wilson, 1947. Pp. xiii+ 100. $2.50. 
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Education in Ancient India. Pp. ix+ 
Chowk, Benares, India. 


London: Europa Publi- 
($12.00 in the USA and 
re London: 
($12.00 


Second edition. 
Pp. xii+ 824. 60s. 





ALTERKAR, A. S. 

320. Nand Kishore and Bros. 
1948. 5 Rupees. 
The pre-eminent position which India once occupied in 
the contemporary world was mainly due to the success of 
her educational system. This is the third edition of this 
very interesting book, which shows that students of the 
history of education have found it indispensable. 


ANDERSON, RutH E. A. A Bibliography of School and 
College Information. Reprint from November, 1948, 
issue of Bulletin of National Association of Secondary- 
Schools Principals. Pp. 90-115. Copies obtainable 
from the author, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1948. 
$0.50. 

A bibliography of reference materials on educational in- 
stitutions. 


® 
3ROWN, ESTHER LucILE. Nursing for the Future. Pp. 
198. Russell Sage Foundation. 1948. $2.00. 
A report prepared for the National Nursing Council. The 


author hopes that nursing education will soon be estab- 
lished on a sounder and more substantial base, that the 
pioneers of this education will be able to look ahead, sure 
in the knowledge that theirs is a socially vital, and socially 
recognised profession. 

e 


CHASE, Mary ELLEN. Jonathan Fisher: Maine Parson. 
1768-1847. Illustrated. Pp. xix+280. Macmillan. 
1948. $4.00. 

This book was written with the hope ‘‘that the time and 
the society which it may reveal, even within a relatively 
small compass, may prove of value to the knowledge of 
American life, and particularly to that of rural New 
England, of the late 18th and early 19th centuries.” 

@ 


CLARKE, F. Freedom in the Educative Society. Pp. 104. 

University of London Press, England. 1948. Four 
shillings and sixpence. 
One of a series of books called “Educational Issues of To- 
day,” edited by W. R. Niblett. It is about freedom and 
the strains and demands that “planning for freedom” in 
contemporary Britain must impose upon the agencies that 
educate, whether children or adults. 


CoLBuRN, DorotHy J. Language Skills: 

Course. Pp. ix+566. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$2.12. 
This is a book about writing; particularly about the writ- 
ing that lies within the reach of average high-school 
pupils. The objective, writing that communicates to the 
reader clearly and forcefully. An effort is made to per- 
suade the student that revision is an integral part of 
writing, not an afterthought. 


® 
Davis, JosePH S. (EpiTor). Carl Alsberg, Scientist at 
Large. Pp. xi+182. Stanford University Press, Calif. 


1948. $2.00. 
This consists of tributes by five of Mr. Alsberg’s personal 
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friends who were also scientists and scholars: Alfred L. 
Kroeber, Donald D. van Slyke, Fred B. Linton, Robert D. 
Calkins, and John B. Condliffe ; a foreword by the editor; 
and three of Alsberg’s own papers. 


EzELL, L. B., anD R. C. Hammock. Proceedings, Second 
School Plant Conference and Suppliers Exhibition at 
the University of Texas. 1948. 

This exhibition was sponsored co-operatively by the uni- 
versity itself, the Texas State Department of Edueation, 
the Texas State Health Department, the Texas Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the Texas Study of 
Secondary Education. 

e 

Farr, HinpA BUTLER. Dickens’ Christmas Carol in Verse. 
Pp. 15. William Frederick Press, 313 West 35th Street, 
New York 1. 1948. $.50. 

In this poetic interpretation has been caught the essence 


of the Dickens story in majestic proportions. A poem 
that Dickens himself would have approved. 
@ 
GILLIN, JOHN LEWIS, AND JOHN PHILIP GILLIN. Cultural 
Sociology. Illustrated. Pp. viii+844. Maemillan. 
1948. $5.00. 


This is a revision and rewriting of “An Introduction of 
Sociology” published in 1942. The title was changed to 
give more explicit recognition to contributions from both 
social anthropology and _ sociology which characterizes 
what the authors believe to be the most useful presentation 
of basic facts and theories of social science. 

e 


Group Processes in Supervision. Pp. 130. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
Washington 6, D. C. 1948. $1.25. 

This pamphlet indicates clearly the primary  responsi- 
bility of supervision, that of working towards improved 
programs of living and learning for children and youth. 


JAFFE, BERNARD. Crucibles: The Story of Chemistry. 
From Ancient Alchemy to Nuclear Fission. Pp. 
xii+480. Simon and Schuster. 1948. $3.00. 

This is the story of science, told in the biographies of men 
and women who devoted their lives to it. These are the 
people to whom knowledge was all-important and each in 
his way took a step closer to the threshold of today’s 
enlightenment. 

® 


The Apocalypse of History: Problems of 


LAMPERT, E. 
Pp. 180. Faber and 


Providence and Human Destiny. 


Faber, 24 Russell Square, London. 1948. 18 shillings. 
Apocalypse means revelation. What is the purpose of 
man’s broken and afflicted historic pathways? ‘To face 


this and other such questions consciously is to live and 
think in open recognition of the Apocalypse as perhaps 
the most intensely relevant document in the annals of 
divine and human ways. 


LinpD, Metva. Modern Language Learning: the Intensive 
Course as Sponsored by the U. S. Army and Implica- 
tions for the Undergradute Course of Study. Pp. 81. 
The Author, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 1948. 

An integrative and evaluative study. The bibliography 
contains 181 entries. Issued also as one of the Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, Vol. 38, 1948, Pp. 3-82. 


LOVELACE, NEIL R., AND JOHN D. Frost. Education 
Research in the Nation’s Capital. Pp. ix+47. Educa- 
tional Research Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1948. 

The educational! resources of the Capital City are ex- 
tensive and in some respects unparalleled anywhere in the 
world. 

e 

NAHM, HELEN. An Evaluation of Selective Schools of 
Nursing. With Respect to Certain Educational Objec- 
tives. Applied Psychology Monograph 17. Pp. 97. 
American Psychology Association, Stanford University, 
Calif. 1948. $2.00. 

Dr. Nahm’s study evaluates a number of representative 
schools of nursing with reference to a few of the recently 
emphasized objectives of nursing education. 
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Rursvotp, Marcarer I. ‘‘School Library Personnel and SoreNSON, HERBERT. Psychology in Education. Pp. xiy 


Standards in Indiana.’’ Pp. iv+38 Bullentin No 6. +535. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. 1948. $4.00. , 
Vol. xxiv. School of Education, Indiana University. Like the previous edition of this successiul book, the | 
: : ; present revision stresses the dynamic and functional ap. | 
1948. 50 cents. : > hict proach to educational psychology. Many chapters have is 
This attempts to present statistically the status of high- been rewritten and a new chapter on mental health ang 
school librarians in Indiana, indicating the current stage personal adjustment of the teacher added. 
of development in terms of certification requirements for 
librarians and standards for school-library service, and e 
the changes made since 1943-44 when a similar survey 
was made THOMAS, JOSEPH M., FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, and 
e FRANKLYN W. Scott. Composition for College Stu- 
SARGENT, Porter. Dangerous Trends. Pp. 190. Porter dents. Pp. xvii+776. Maemillan. 1948. $3.60. 
Sargent, 11 Beaeon St., Boston. 1948. $2.00. A guide for the study and effective writing of good English, 
This book begins with the actual situation in the schools with abundant illustrative examples from many authors. 
and colleges, then what follows, is not about education, as 
it is generally written about, but a critique of current e 
fads and fallacies a 4 . 
THOMPSON, FairH. Magna Carta; [ts Role in the Mak- 
© ing of the English Constitution 1300-1629. Illustrated. 
eaeL. Davip. ‘Intelleetual Abilities in the Adolescent Pp. x +410. University of Minnesota Press. Minne- 
Period: Their Growth and Development.’’ Pp. v+4l. apolis 14. 1948. $6.50. 
Bulletin No 6. Federal Security Agency, Office of The author Surveys the various ways, practical and theo 
—“rwee Washinct 6. D. C. 1948 : retical, in which the Charter was used by groups and in 
sducation, Washington 0, UV. U. 720. dividuals in English society. She finds that the Charter 
The more that knowledge about the growth and develop was never eclipsed in the later Middle Ages, or even in 
ment of youth comes to light, the more accurate will be the Tudor period, and its reinterpretation in the early 
our attempts to provide the right kind of education. This Stuart period was not an abrupt and novel phonomenon. 
paper is a study of the result of aptitude tests used in 
the War Department and an analysis of research on the e 
subject of intellectual abilities at the secondary-school 
level ZINK, HaRoLp. A Survey of American Government. Pp. 
e x +809. Maemillan. 1948. $3.00. 
SHEARMAN, HAroLp, Education—The New Horizon. Pp. This is an abridgment of “Government and Politics in 
o Nichol ond Wate Ltd.. I 1 1948. Six the U. S.,” with some new material. It discusses the 
128. Nicholson anc atson Ltd., London. ‘ - SIX several forms of government which human beings have 


devised and seeks to fit the democratic form which char- 


shillings. 
acterizes the United States into such a background. 


This book is copiously illustrated with charts and photo- 
graphs and with a foreword by L. John Edwards, general 
editor of The New Democracy. The only way people of 
the small overcrowded island of Great Britain can survive 
in a world of industrial giants is by improving the skill 
of its workers by investing in education, education of 
skilled workers, scientists, technicians, ete. Can Democ- 


racy meet the challenge of tomorrow unless the citizen 
of today is educated to feel himself responsible and self- 
respecting? Light is thrown on this and other questions 


in this timely book 




















e& 
Simpson, IAN J. Education in Aberdeenshire before Founded in 1918 by 
1872. Illustrated. Pp. xi+229. University of Lon- 
don Press Ltd. 1948. Five sttillings. Carnegie Corporation of New York 
We are taken on a journey here from the earliest Pictish 
civilization (Aberdeen is thought to be the cradle of this to 


civilization) to the Act of 1808, when teachers’ salaries 
were revised, through civil wars, plagues, famines, and 


always the poverty of the people, to the more than a pool the funding of 
semblance of good education today . 
college retirement plans 





offers 
The Hughes Teachers Agency Individual Life Insurance . 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois Collective Life Insurance , 


Member N. A. T. A Annuity Contracts 


Dignified, Professional, 


Efficient Service. 
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ANNUITY ASSOCIATION t 
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“A man never stands so straight as when A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company q 
he stoops to help a child.”’ 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. , 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University F 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN. H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of ween for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. ont E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
EORGE DY STODDARD. President, University of Illinois 
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